HE rule or formula that definitely answers this 
question has not yet been written. It is not easy 
to write one that is applicable to everything. 

Some automobile owners, for example, declare that 
a car “wears out” in one year and they annually trade 
in their one-year-old cars for new ones. But the 
“old” car still continues to run for a number of years 
in the hands of subsequent owners: Whether or not 
an automobile is worn out therefore is largely the 
whim of the owner. 

In some paper mill power plants ten-year-old en- 
gines, turbines, pumps, etc., have been “junked” and 
replaced by more efficient and more economical ap- 
paratus. The selfsame equipment in other less pro- 
“gressive plants would have been kept another ten 
years, twenty years, or more. 

We all have our own ideas about worn-out clothes 
and when they should be replaced. The average man 
“wears out” one straw hat and one felt hat each year, 
Women “wear out” hats more rapidly than men. 

Some people use lead pencils until they are mere 
“stubs.” Others discard pencils as soon as they are 
inconveniently short and then consider them “worn 
out.” 

And so on endlessly. What, then, is a good rule? 

My definition as applied to paper mill 
and equipment is this: “A thing is worn out as soon 
as it is found that it will PAY to replace it.” 

For example, a certain power transmission belt, 
eight years old, pulls full load without slip imme- 
diately after tightening. But it stretches quickly 
slips, and must be retightened often. It is 
Its elasticity is gone. The cast of frequent 
‘ening, plus the cost of lost powendué to 
loss of production are so high that it 
PAY to install a new belt.» 
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Here is the reason. In a 
Nash Hytor, there is no 
metal-to-metal contact 
that can cause wear re- 
sulting in a decrease in 
vacuum. Efficiency is 
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_ Some Interesting Facts Concerning the Noble & Wood Pulping Engine 


The following are a few of the results which have been determined by actual test: 

Domestic Kraft pulp laps, 45% dry, fed into 1200 Ib. pulper through chute from 
overhead, treated for beaters and dumped within ten minutes. On thoroughly dry 
foreign Kraft, total time elapsed was 21 minutes. 


On straight wood pulp furnish, 80% groundwood, 20% sulphite, a 1200 Ib. engine 
thoroughly pulped the stock, ready for jordans, in 20 to 30 minutes. 


Many other equally good records are available upon request. 
Our booklet “CUTTING PRODUCTION COSTS WITH THE PAPER PULPING 
ENGINE” carries a full history of the development of the pulper. Write for a copy. 


THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
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Bryant Paper Co. to Add Fourdrinier Machine 


New Machine Will Be 164 Inches Wide and Will Have Various New Features—J. H. Horne & 
Sons Co. Will Produce Dry End and the Beloit Iron Works Will Make Wet End of the 
Machine—Improvements Will Give Company One of Most Efficient 
Heavy Tonnage Mills in America 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KataMazoo, Mich., February 15, 1926—Felix Pagenstecher, 
president of the Bryant Paper Company, has placed an order for 
a 164-inch fast running fourdrinier. This will be installed in an 
addition to the Bryant division of the big plant and together with 
the new building required and auxiliary machinery will represent 
an outlay of approximately a million dollars. 


Machine Will Have Unique Features 


The new machine has unique features. It will be the product 
of two machine builders. J. H. Horne & Sons Company, Lawrence, 
Mass., will produce the dry end of the machine, while the Beloit 
Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., is to make the wet end, embodying 
therein certain improvements over previous fourdrinier equipment. 
This machine will be equipped with a fourdrinier wire screen, 90 
feet in length, said to be one of the longest wires in use on any 
machine in America, and greatly facilitating the manufacture of 
book paper at high speed. 

The installation of this machine will completely change the 
layout of the Bryant division. This unit of the plant was the 
original structure and was erected in 1895 as a two machine mill. 
The stock room was at the west end, other departments following 
in order in the layout, with the offices at the east end, in all a 
building over 500 feet long. Two machines installed were 116 and 
126 inches in width. 

Two other complete mill units were added to the Bryant 
division during the twelve years following. One was a single 
machine mill, with a 136-inch machine as equipment and the 
second addition was built and equipped with two machines, 
respectively 126 and 138 inches in width. Each mill was an 
individual proposition, and equipped with power plant, sorting 
room, washers, beaters, etc. 

While the first Bryant unit extended east and west, the other 
mill buildings run north and south, with a wide court separating 
them. The installation of the 164-inch fourdrinier calls for the 
erection of a machine room in the space now occupied by this 
court, placing the new machine there, or in alignment with the 
three largest machines at present in operation. This will make 
possible the installation and equipment of one beater room to 
take the place of three beater divisions now operated. 

President Pagenstecher explains the purpose of the proposed 
betterment in his statement: “We are not planning so much to 
increase our tonnage, as to decrease costs of production. We will 
continue to operate all units of the Bryant division as at present, 
at Icast until the new machine is installed and ready to start.” 

Just what will follow operation of the new department has not 
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been officially stated, though it is generally understood that the 
two original machines are to be «lismantled. One of them may 
possibly be rebuilt and put in a new building which will occupy 
the present court area. The old Bryant beater room will also be 
eliminated and the entire space of the long east and west building 
made available for finishing and shipping departments. By this 
plan all incoming material to the mill will be delivered on the 
northside switch tracks and all outgoing finished. product will be 
loaded into cars on the siding that bounds Alcott street frontage. 


Another Step in Expansion Campaign 


The installation of the machine is but another step in’ the gigantic 
campaign as originally laid out by officials of the company, co- 
operating with L. V. Simons, paper mill engineer, Chicago. This 
forward movement as carried forward to date has resulted in the 
erection of a new power plant, which replaces four previous 
power units; equipment and erection of a conversion department 
at the Superior division capable of converting and washing old 
papers, sufficient to supply the machines in both the Bryant and 
Superior divisions; the installation of a similar washing and 
conversion system in the Milham division, and the erection of a 
centrally located machine shop and salvage plant and store room 
conveniently located to all units. While the cost of all these 
improvements runs into several million dollars, the saving in 
production costs has been immense and the mill tonnage materially 
increased. It is generally admitted in local paper mill circles that 
the completion of the campaign, which will be marked by im- 
provements just authorized for the Bryant division, will give the 
Bryant Paper Company one of the most efficient and economical 
heavy tonnage mills in America. 


To Build Mill in Columbia River District 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., February 12, 19266—The Delta Engineering 
company, Morgan building, Portland; is in charge of tentative plans 
for a proposed paper mill to be erected in the lower Columbia 
River district, probably on Young’s Bay, Astoria. 

J. O. Elrod; Ralph Moores and James H. Lynch of Portland, are 
active in the promotion of the project. It is also possible that San 
Francisco capital allied with several of the newspapers in the 
California city, may also assist in the enterprise financially because 
of the large amount of print paper which they would be able to use 
from the output, and the fact that present Oregon paper mills are 
able to show profitable earnings. A bonus of $100,000 has already 
been pledged by business interests and property owners of Astoria. 
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Philadelphia Paper Trade Slackens Materially 


Most Consumers Inclined to Await Industrial Drift Before Assuming Further Obligations—Fine 
Paper Mills Seeking Increased City Distribution to Offset Scarcity of Outside Orders— 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 15, 1926.—Drifting into quieter 
channels in the stormy week just passed, the paper market struck 
many currents of a conflicting trading trend. While the business 
slackened materially there was time for meditation and scrutiny of 
present business factors that may be sources determining the fu- 
ture course of the industry as it pertains to the Quaker City and 
its adjacent state distributive fields. It has apparently been decided 
by the consumer that having met early 1926 demands in stocking 
of paper for several weeks’ requirements, or perhaps for several 
months, it is time to rest and to watch the drift of industrial life 
before further obligations are assumed. Both sales representatives, 
and even proprietors of the paper houses themselves, found it 
more difficult to land orders than in the previous weeks of 1926. 
This was particularly true of the city trade where the most 
pronounced evidence of determination to watch conditions was 
manifested by the consumer. A few consumers of paper are 
preparing for the spring activities but they have been well stocked 
within recent weeks and are not now in the market for their 
paper requirements. 


Mills Compete in Fine Papers Locally 


From many of the old established mills inducements continue tu 
flood the Philadelphia trade for the broader distribution of their 
products in the local field. It is apparent from this freely 
circulated appeal for new business that mills are seeking increased 
distribution among dealers here to offset lack of orders from 
outside sources, or, as many believe, that competition is so keen 
and margins of profit so reduced that quantity must necessarily 
be resorted to to balance quality. The offerings are all high 
grade papers in book, coated, bonds, and like stocks, from mills 
heretofore more conservative in their choice of distributive centers. 
The fine paper market as a whole held much firmer than the coarse 
division in the reaction of the past few days, with no noteworthy 
recessions in values. 


Efforts Made to Stabilize Coarse Papers 


Every effort is being put forth by the local paper dealers to 
bring about further stabilized values in the coarse grades. While 
the mills and the majority of local merchants are holding their 
ground despite the slackened demand, a few unsettling factors 
were met to dampen the enthusiasm over what was believed 
to be a firmer business foundation for the current year. The first 
disturbing element was another effort on the part of a local 
distributor to offer krafts in the Philadelphia distributive trade, 
among competitors, at prices below those quoted by the mills. 
From the same sources there were also offerings of sulphite and 
sulphate manilas at 14 cents below the mill values for a very 
good grade of the product. The offering of the latter grades were 
in several thousand tons. Whether this was distress selling, or 
merely an offer of stocks that were purchased below present 
market values, remains to be seen. It had a tendency to create 
distrust of the permanency of the higher quotations, in view of 
the ability of the distributor to make such deep inroads on the 
direct mill product. 


Butchers’ fibers, too, were the source of disturbance in this 
division of the industry. Like in the kraft market, every effort 
has been made by mill and merchant to bring about a more steady 
tone to these products and just when dealers were taking a more 
hopeful attitude towards stability in the grades there were 





Local Dealers Making Efforts to Stabilize Coarse Paper Grade Values 


digressions from another distributor who cut values considerably 
below those that already were reduced to a minimum of profitable 
traffic in these commodities. Sheathing was quoted at $2.50 per ton 
lower than the 1925 closing quotations. News and chip boards 
were among other products in the coarse grades that were 
readjusted, to $45 for the former against its higher price of $47.50, 
and $42.50 for the latter, under its recent $45 quotation. Toilets 
and wrappings tissues, on the other hand, were fractionally higher, 
Roofing stocks, while now not as active, due to the bad weather, 
held firmly to the recent markets. While patent coated boards, 
used by the candy box manufacturers, are in active demand among 
the box manufacturers now concerned with production of Easter 
requirements, are slightly firmer. 


Mill Men Report Quieter Times 


Mill representatives who have been making the round of the 
local industry report that there is not much responsiveness to 
appeals for new business. The distributors are taking a vacation 
from the buying side of the market, awaiting a more constructive 
business turn and, like the general manufacturing and mercantile 
industries, are awaiting further evidences of continuance of the 
betterment which set in for the new year. Numerous mills are 
now sending couriers to the territory and, like the mail appeals, 
strong inducements are put forth to land orders. 


Paper Stocks Slightly More Active 


Paper stocks of all grades and rags are slightly more active 
although far from the customary normal February markets. Prices 
are holding to lower levels and show no immediate tendency to 
upward revision. The common grades are the most active. 


Brotherhood Meeting of Coarse Paper Dealers 


The big brothers of the coarse paper division of the Philadel- 
phia Paper Trade Association extended a cordial and friendly 
hand to their brethren in the retail distribution in a social gather- 
ing held in the Brouse Restaurant on Monday evening to promote 
a spirit of amity between the competitors and associates in the 
local field. There were thirty-six dealers of both sections of the 
coarse paper trade present and while enjoying a festive spread 
‘round the banquet table they joined in open forum discussions on 
trade topics and heard their associates outline many constructive 
features and give informative and educational talks on association 
activities for the benefit of those who were not affiliated with the 
organization. With Nathan D. Isen, president of the Enterprise 
Paper Company, chairman of the meeting, toastmaster, and repre- 
sentative of the association, as host for the evening, the program 
arranged covered important factors that would be of substantial 
aid in promoting a stabilized and profitable business to the mutual 
advantage of the large distributor and those in the retail end of 
the industry. Chairman Isen made his theme “Co-operation,” 
stressing the points of harmony between the larger houses and 
those of more limited trade, and how the “big fellows” were 
united with the smaller dealers for the good of the industry. 


It was an enlightening treatise on “Cost Finding” that brought 
Harvey E. Platt, of the J. L. N. Smythe Company, to the platform 
and won the paper men to deeper appreciation of the work of the 
association along these lines. Mr. Platt, who is considered one 
of the best informed men in the Philadelphia paper trade and the 
Association on coarse papers and cost finding, gave an elucidating 
symposium on this phase of the paper business, taking his 
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Our Complete Chlorine Service 


DECISION of far-reaching benefit to the chlorine industry was the 
final ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
Mathieson Multiple-Unit Tank Car. 


This ruling has placed the Multiple-Unit Car permanently on a tank- 
car basis and has thus made available to manufacturers of Liquid 
Chlorine and other liquefied gases a flexible and economical means of 
maintaining shipping and storage reserves. It will permit the general 
extension of our practice of accurate weighing and frequent inspection 
which has proven so advantageous to the consumer; it assures the car- 
riers of two methods of transporting liquefied gases in tank cars which 
may be expected to increase this traffic; and it has made liquefied 
chlorine gas available to the consumer in containers of four sizes, 
according to his requirements. 


To-day the Mathieson Company owns and operates 120 of the special 
tank-cars required for transporting Liquid Chlorine, 75 of the multiple- 
unit type and 45 of the Class V or single-unit type, in addition to its 
equipment of many thousands of the two sizes of chlorine cylinders. 


We thus offer, by reason of the Company’s foresight and present re- 
sources, a complete service on Liquid Chlorine adapted to the consum- 
er’s varying needs and to all conditions of supply and demand. 


Tne MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Caustic Soda+Liquid Chlorine \\GE MEY, / Soda Ash~ Bleaching Powder 
Bicarbonate of Soda <& AY Modified Virginia Soda « 
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associates through the various steps of the cost of conducting 
business from the time that the paper is shipped from the mills 
to the distributors, through the expenses incident to warehousing 
transportation, sales, accounting, and other details of handling 
the products before they reach the final consumer. 

Then E. T. Walter, of the Wilcox, Walter, Furlong Company, 
told of the friendly attachment of the larger dealers with the 
retailers, urging the guest in the latter field to consider their 
‘associates as co-workers rather than competitors of an antagon- 
istic. affiliation. He brought out the mutual benefits that might 
be derived from this spirit of amity and confidence not only to 
the individual but to the general industry. Both have much to gain 
by co-operation, he said, in better ethics and in the inspiration of 
friendly association, which harmony and understanding developed. 

Following the various discussion the dealers then went over 
many factors of the association and trade activities, asking ques- 
tions and receiving the advice of their associates on business 
matters pertaining to the trade in an open forum way. As a 
result of the rally there will be added to the association new 
members from the retailers’ ranks who heretofore have been 


outsiders and not familiar with the important work of the local 
organization. 


Beaver Valley Mills Pass to New Owner 


With the sale of the Beaver Valley Mills to Herbert W. Mason, 
formerly vice president of the Dill & Collins Company, Edwin 
Garrett retires from activity in the manufacturing branch of the 
industry for the present, although retaining his other interests in 
the stock and distributive trade. The Beaver Valley Mills are 
located at Granogue, Delaware County, just outside Philadelphia, 
anc have been established in the paper making industry for more 
than a century. They were devoted to the manufacture of the 
old time high grade manila tissues made from jute and rope just 
as they were in the original more than fifty years ago, when the 
mills were given over to the production of these products under 
Francis Temple, although previously making other grades of 
papers. Mr. Garrett purchased the mills from the Temple estate 
and has recently modernized the equipment. With the sale of the 
mills he will for the present devote all his time to the paper stock, 
scrap iron and general paper distribution which he has been 
conducting for several years at 518 Welch street, Chester, Pa. 
His stocks in the paper business are chiefly of the coarse grades, 
including wrappings and bags. Later he proposes to again become 
active in the manufacturing of paper, but no announcement is 
made of his plans at this time. Mr. Mason was until last fall a 
vice president of the Dill & Collins Company, having become 
associated with that concern upon its reorganization, following 


its change in policy of distribution through the jobbers instead of 
to the consumer directly. 


Dill and Collins Company in Annual Meeting 


Following the annual meeting of the Dill & Collins Company, 
with mills known as the Flat Rock and Richmond, in this city, 
and with sales and executive offices at 112 North Twelfth street, 
announcement was made of the election of these members of the 
firm to the official body: President and treasurer, Grellet Collins ; 
vice-presidents, H. B. Collins and G. W. Collins; and secretary, 
William Hendri Lloyd. G. W. Collins is also in charge of 
manufacture while Secretary Lloyd is manager of Sales. The Dill 
& Collins Company is now distributing its twenty products 
through thirty-two distributors in various sections of the country. 


Frank Murphy Joins M. O. Raiguel Company 


With the retirement of Frank Murphy from the Hemingway 
Company, paper stock dealers, he becomes associated with another 
wholesaler in the stock division of the industry—the M. O. Rai- 
guel Company, 150 North Front street. In this new affiliation he 
takes over the same duties as those formerly fulfilled with the 
Hemingway Company as superintendent for the past nine years. 
He also was a member of the firm. In joining the Raiguel com- 
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pany he will be associated in partnership with M. O. Raiguel, 
who for many years has been identified with the Philadelphia 
wholesale stock trade, and one of its leading members. 
Samuel Haines to Supervise Hemingway Company 
Upon the resignation of Frank Murphy from the Hemingway 
Company, 828 North Howard street, his duties have been assumed 
by Samuel Haines, the newly appointed superintendent. The entire 
ownership of the Hemingway Company, long established anq 
formerly owned by Edward D. Hemingway, passes into the contro} 
of Harry M. Bailey. Wtth the severing of his connections with 
the Hemingway Company, Mr. Murphy sold his interests to the 
present sole owner. Mr. Haines has been identified with the 
stock business for many years as head of his own business 


Sutherland Paper Co. Increases Capital 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., February 15, 1926.—Stockholders of the 
Sutherland Paper Company authorized the declaration of a 5 
per cent stock dividend, at the annual meeting. At the same time 
articles have been filed with the secretary of state.announcing the 
increase in the authorized capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

Of the original authorized capital of $1,000,000 there has been 
outstanding to date $846,000, with the balance of $152,000 in the 
company’s treasury. A 50 per cent stock dividend on the $846,000 
and amounting to $423,000, was declared, bringing the total to 
$1,269,000. The balance of the stock, $231,000, is to be offered 
to the present stockholders at the $10 par price, or on a basis of 
about 18 shares for each 100 now held. From this fund of $231, 
000, outstanding bonds valued at $169,000 and bearing 7 per cent 
interest, will be retired March 1. These bonds are callable at par 
and the legal call has been issued. Under the new arrangement, 
the common stock will have absolute control of the company, with 
no securities outstanding junior to that issue. 

Stockholders further authorized the continuance of the nine per 
cent dividend on the common stock. 

F. W. Sutherland, secretary of the company, reported that busi- 
ness was good during 1925 and the outlook for 1926 is excellent. 

In the annual election the following directors and officers were 
all re-elected for the ensuing year: Directors, A. M. Meincke, 
Chicago; F. M. Hodge, F. B. Eilers, W. L. Otis, E. W. Chase, 
O. F. Miller, Fred A. Appeldoorn, F. W. Sutherland, L. W. Suther- 
land; president, L.tW. Sutherland; vice president, O. F. Miller; 
secretary, F. W. Sutherland; treasurer, W. L. Otis. 


Dismiss Complaint Against Knife Bureau 
[FROM OUR REGULAKk CORRESPONDENT) 

Wasuincron, D. C., February 17, 1926—Upon the recommenda- 
tion of its chief counsel, the Federal Trade Commission has dis- 
missed its complaint against the Knife Information Bureau, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., and others, for the reason that the practices charged 
have been discontinued. Such charge, the complaint alleged, was 
that the respondents combined to maintain a fixed uniform price 
at which the machine knives, paper mill bars, and machine bed 
plates, manufactured by them, were to be sold, thereby suppressing 
competition among the Bureau’s members in the sale and distribu- 
tion of such products. 

George Buttenfield, secretary of the Bureau, and the following 
companies, were named in the commission’s complaint: E. C. At- 
kins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Bailey & Blendinger Manufacturing 
Company, Woburn, Mass.; Dilts Machine Works, Fulton, N. Y.; 
R. J. Dowd Knife Works, Beloit, Wis.; A. Hankey & Co., Roch- 
dale, Mass.; D. Lovejoy & Son, Lowell, Mass.; Mack Tool Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y.; Ohio Knife Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Shartle Brothers Machine Company, Middletown, Ohio; Simonds 
Saw & Steel Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; A. A. Simonds-Dayton 
Company, Dayton, Ohio; Taylor, Stiles & Co., Riegelsville, N. J.; 
Wapakoneta Machine Company, Wapakoneta, Ohio; Worden Tool 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio; L. & I. J. White Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
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Give us a chance to prove to you by 
actual comparison of power consump- 
tion, capacity, floor space and any other 
factors affecting your pulp screening 
that you can save money by replacing 
your present screening equipment with 
Bird Pulp Screens. 


Simply let us have the facts about your 
present screen room layout. We’ll sub- 
mit comparative figures. You can decide 
for yourself whether or not the savings 
are worth while. 

Isn’t this fair? 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole Massachusetts 


As good for 

pulp as the 

Bird Screen is 
for paper. 


e Bird Pulp Screen 
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Activities of the Mills in the Fox River Valley 


Marinette & Menominee Paper Co. Presents Annual Safety Movie for Employees—Employees 
Ask George W. Mead to Run for Mayor of Wisconsin Rapids + Methods of Preventing 
Stream Pollution Discussed at Milwaukee—Malach Co. Considers Reorganization ; 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeTon, Wis., February 15, 1926—The Marinette and Menom- 
inee Paper Company on February 6 presented its annual safety 
movie at the Marinette theatre for employees of the company and 
their families. 

The program included several vaudeville acts, a comedy film and 
a motion picture, “Hindsight vs. Foresight,” which dealt with work 
in foundries and negligence of employees as to safety. Talks on 
safety were made by representatives of insurance companies and by 
L. Larson of the Marinette and Menominee Paper Company. 

Mr. Larson presented figures showing the big strides his company 
has made in making the mill a safer place in which to work. 
Accidents have been growing fewer from year to year as is seen 
in the following table: 1920—80 accidents; 1921—88; 1922—64; 
1923—56; 1924—38; 1925—29. Likewise the number of days lost 
by accidents has been decreasing, as follows: 1920—650 days lost; 
1921—1,159; 1922—798; 1923—522; 1924—507; 1925—586. 

The Menominee mill established an enviable record in 1924 when 
it operated 335 days without a lost time accident and in 1925 a total 
of 250 days without an accident through which a minute’s time 
was lost. 


Ask Geo. W. Mead to Run for Mayor 


A millionaire running for mayor as a workingman’s candidate 
was the case presented by George W. Mead, president of the Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper Company, of Wisconsin Rapids, 
when he announced himself a candidate at the urgent request of 
his own employees last week. 

Mr. Mead was on a vacation in Florida at the time he received 
the telegram from his employees. He considered it a great com- 
pliment, coming as it did from a group of workingmen. Three 
other candidates were already on the field, but the first man, Clark 
Lyon, then withdrew in favor of Mr. Mead. The other two are a 
barber and a restaurant keeper. The present mayor, O. R. Roenius, 
will not seek re-election. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Educational Program 


One of the strongest industrial education programs carried on by 
industries of Wisconsin is that of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company of Port Edwards and Nekoosa. The courses of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin extension service are widely used by the em- 
ployees, and classes are being conducted regularly. 

Th classes have been conducted for about five years and have 
been productive of excellent results, according to Marshall C. Graff, 
Wausau, district representative of the University of Wisconsin ex- 
tension service. 

More than 150 persons are enrolled in the various classes in the 
two mills. Courses are being given the employees of the power 
plant in steam and hydro-electricity under the direction of Profes- 
sor Ben. G. Elliott of the University, and courses in shop drawing 
and mechanics are being given under the supervision of Franz Rose- 
bush, although the papers are corrected by the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison. About 90 per cent of all the employees 
who take the courses complete the work. The Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company pays all expenses for those employees who com- 
plete the courses. 


Preventing Stream Pollution 


Methods of preventing pollution of Wisconsin streams in a way 
in which it will not vitally affect the Wisconsin paper industry, 
was the principal matter discussed at a meeting held at Milwaukee 
Wednesday, February 10, with representatives of the State Board 





of Health, the Forest Products Laboratory, the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission and paper manufacturers. 


The ‘heeting was called -by the State Board of Health and was 
the direct result of the. Park Falls pollution case brought by the 
Railroad Commission to open up the question of pollution of 
streams and to determine the law and the economic conditions in- 
volved, according to Adolph Kanneberg, member of the Railroad 
Commission. 


Mr. Kanneberg said that the Wisconsin Paper industry repre- 
sents an invested capital of $125,000,000 with an annual payroll of 
$20,000,000,-and that rather than legislating against and prosecut- 
ing paper mills a better plan would be to discover some means of 
handling deleterious waste so as to prevent pollution. 


The paper mills appointed a permanent committee of seven 
members to confer with state and federal authorities to facilitate 
research for the conservation of waste materials and consequent 
pollution by the sulphurous by-products of the industry. About 75 
per cent of the paper mills of the state were represented at the 
conference. 


The committee of paper mill men is as follows: H. A. Rothchild, 
Appleton, of the Kimberly-Clark Company; Otto Kress, Appleton, 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company; E. P. Gleason, Port Edwards, 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company; C. B. Thomas, Cornell, Cor- 
nell Wood Products Company; S. B. Bugge, Tomahawk Krait 
Paper Company; W. F. Thell, Wisconsin Rapids; John Stevens, 
Appleton, Fox River Paper Company. 


State officials who will labor with the paper mill representatives 
are: C. A. Harper, state health officer; C. M. Baker, state sani- 
tary engineer; L. F. Warrick, assistant state sanitary engineer, of 
the Board of Health, and John D. Rue and Vance P. Edwards, of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, and Adolph Kanneberg; of the 
Railroad Commission. 


Sewage Screen for Stream Pollution 


The Green Bay Foundry, of Green Bay, is manufacturing a sew- 
age screen, which it claims is being used by a number of paper 
mills in the state and in other states for the prevention of stream 
pellution. 


Goes With Consolidated Water Power 
William Duffy, of Richmond, W. Va., has accepted a position 
with the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company of Stev- 
ens Point as beater room foreman. He formerly was employed 
by a paper mill at Rothschild, Wis. 


Moloch Co. May Reorganize 

The Moloch Company of Kaukauna, manufacturers of paper mill 
machinery, is considering a plan of reorganization and new issue 
of stock. A large block of outstanding stock issued to the Stoker 
Company has been purchased on option at a low price, greatly re- 
ducing the liabilities against the company in the case of reorgan- 
ization. An inventory of the company would be made and the value 
of all stock outstanding would be valued at 100 per cent of the 
inventory. The plan calls for the sale of preferred capital stock 
in the amount needed for working capital. It would permit the in- 
stallation of several new machines needed in the plant, and also 
would make it possible to eliminate the paying of high interest and 
allow the company to take advantage of discount offers. The com- 
pany is paying out an average payroll of $7,000 per month. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Established 1886 


The continued expansion of this organization and 
the widening scope of its activities are, we believe, u 
source of genuine satisfaction to our clients. 

We have grown with them. They have grown with 
us. The success of the one has been closely and in- 
timately related to the success of the other. 


This, indeed, is an admirable token of the jealous 
and zealous care with which we guard the interests of 
our customers. They and we are inter-dependent. For 
forty years, we have had an abiding realization of that 
responsibility and of what it means to both of us. 


WOOD PULP 


Of Every Description 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U.S. A. 


European Offices: 
Kungstradgardsgatan 10, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Quebec to Commute Anglo-Canadian Mill Taxes 


Despite Opposition, Legislature Authorizes City of Quebec to Exempt Taxes for Ten Year Period 
from May, 1928, When Mill Will Be in Operation—Mill to Be Constructed on Semi- 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Montreal, Que., February 15, 1926—The Private Bills Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly has passed a bill to authorize 
the City of Quebec to grant a commutation of taxes to the Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., for a period of ten years 
from May 1, 1928, by which time the mill will be in operation and 
employ in the neighborhood of a thousand men. The mill would 
be constructed on semi-submerged land, on which the present 
civic valuation is very slight.. The bill asks that for the first 
year the valuation for municipal and school taxation shall be 
fixed at $500,000, and that this valuation shall be increased 
$100,000 a year during the ten-year period. There was strong 
opposition before the bill was passed. L. P. Mercier, of Three 
Rivers, objected against it strenuously, claiming that the value of 
the mill would run to $22,000,000, and that it was unjust to grant 
such an exemption. In the course of his remarks, he disclosed 
that the company had wished to establish its plant at Three 
Rivers, but that city refused to grant the commutation of taxes 
asked for. Hence, said Mr. Mercier, to pass the bill meant 
sanctioning the practice of companies bargaining with munici- 
palities for favors in return for the establishment of an industry, 
E. Theriault reminded Mr. Mercier that last session he himself 
had brought in two bills for commutation of taxes for plants 
established in Three Rivers, one for the International Paper 
Company and the other for the St. Maurice Lumber Company. 
Mr. Mercier said that both those companies paid on a $6,000,000 
valuation. “Therefore, it is a matter, not of principle but of 
amount,” said Mr. Theriault. 


Bathurst Company’s Improved Position 


The annual report of the Bathurst Company, Ltd., for the year 
ending December 31, 1925, just issued, to shareholders, reflects 
improved conditions in the sulphite and kraft pulp markets, and 
shows that the company was able to materially improve its position 
as regards both earnings and working capital during the year. 
Operating profits of $854,032 for 1925 compared with profits of 
$526,988 for the preceding twelve months. After deduction of 
bond and other interest, there remained a balance of $567,110, as 
compared with $213,959 for 1924. From this amount, the com- 


pany wrote off $460,644 for depreciation (as against $215,739 in. 


the previous year), and $86,808 for depletion of timber limits, 
leaving a net profit for the year of $19,658. In 1924 there was a 
net loss of $1,780. 


British Columbia Mills Make Progress 


It is predicted that British Columbia’s news print production 
will soon be valued at $20,000,000 a year, following important 
developments now being carried out in the industry. Reorganiza- 
tion of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Mills Company has been 
completed during the past few days and this will have an appre- 
ciable effect on production. 

The Powell River Pulp and Paper Company, at Powell River, 
and the Pacific Mills, at Ocean Falls, are at present turning out a 
little over 200 tons a day each, the 1924 output being placed at 
136,282 tons, valued at $9,500,000. Present plans of the Whalen 
and Beaver Cove organizations are for a 200-ton production at 
each of the two plants. 


The reorganization of the Beaver Cove concern is regarded 


Submerged Land, on Which Present Civic Valuation Is Slight 


as the biggest thing in the pulp and paper industry here in years, 
The International Harvester Company is behind the project and 
has undertaken to put up $2,000,000 to cover the cost of remodelling 
the plant at Beaver Cove, east coast of Vancouver Island, which 
was built during the war. A total of $16,000,000 will probably be 
put into the concern during the next few years if conditions are 
satisfactory. 


Saguenay Company’s Reorganization 


The formal reorganization of Saguenay Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, and Chicoutini Pulp Company, into Quebec Pulp and Paper 
Mills, will be concluded probably by the end of the present month, 
with the result that the Chicoutini Pulp Company will disappear 
entirely, and Sagenay will continue only as the holder, tempo- 
rarily, of common stock of the new company, in trust for its 
shareholders. 


WISCONSIN MILL ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 32) 


General Wisconsin Trade Notes 

A small fire occurred recently at the plant of the Valley Iron 
Works, of Appleton. Although the plant itself was not damaged 
much, a large quantity of records and blue prints were badly 
soaked. 

Mrs. James Delbridge, of Marinette, widow of the paper manu- 
facturer who died several months ago, announces the coming mar- 
riage of her daughter Marjory to William A. Cotton, son of Dr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Cotton, of Escanaba, Mich. 

Dr. Theodore Bentzen, chief chemist of the Whiting-Plover Pa- 
per Company, near Stevens Point, left this week for New York 
where he has to read .a paper about cellulose. 

Michael F. Herb, formerly associated with Harry Lord and 
others in the building and operation of a paper mill at New West- 
minster, British Columbia, in which a number of Appleton persons 
are interested, is again located in Appleton. 

Pupils of a school near Peshtigo were recently conducted through 
the two mills of the Peshtigo Paper Company where the method 
of paper manufacture was explained to them. 

Miss Ruth Neuman, who held a position in the office of the 
Peshtigo Paper Company for years and for some time was identi- 
fied with the company’s Chicago office, has resigned and gone to 
Rhinelander to accept a promotion tendered her by William E. 
Eibel, recently elected general manager of the Rhinelander Paper 
Company. Allan C. Brown, also a former attache of the Peshtigo 


concern is now purchasing agent for the Rhinelander corpora- 
tion. 


Southern Association Elects Officers 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Tampa, Fla., February 15, 1926—The Southern Paper Trade 
Association at its annual meeting, held here recently elected the 
following officers :— 

Sidney Wellhouse, National Paper Company, Atlanta, president; 
Alfred D. Tavloe, Memphis Paper Company, Memphis, vice presi- 


dent; James Wells, Sloan Paper Company, Atlanta, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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Thetnlet Can Be Readily Installed 
on Your Paper Machine 


The Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet, a practical means for 
feeding the stock to Straight Fourdrinier, Harper and Yankee 
Machines, can be easily and readily fitted to existing machines 
in the mill without difficulty. The time required for making the 
installation does not interfere with the regular weekly produc- 
tion, The Inlet can be installed within a day’s time during the 
weekly shutdown period. 


Additional construction expense is nominal as the Inlet can 
usually be installed with the existing head box in the mill. The 
installation is permanent and it is not necessary to move the 
Inlet from its foundation settings before removing the breast 
roll. Telescopic legs are furnished that allow the Inlet to be 
raised from running position when its location would interfere 
with the removal of the breast roll. 


Complete Details Given in our Booklet 
Write for your copy today. 


VALLEY IRON Works (. 


Apr.zron, Wisconsin 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
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IMPROVED INLET 
FEATURES 


Wi 
Adjustable Front Plate 


An adjustable front plate is an 
added refinement on the Voith 
Inlet. The purpose of this ar- 
rangement is to secure the cor- 
rect opening into the discharge 
nozzle. The orifice is adjusted 
in relation to the weight of the 
paper being made and the speed 
of the machine. The adjustable 
discharge nozzle and this ad- 
justable front plate give double 
contro] over the stock, thereby 
insuring the proper handling of 
stock for heavy as well as light 
weight papers. This adjustable 
plate moves in a vertical direc- 
tion and is actuated by two con- 
venient handwheels. 


2. 
Quick Release and Tilting Device 


A combination quick release 
and tilting device is furnished on 
the adjustable nozzle plate for 
cleaning purposes. This im- 
provement allows the nozzle 
plate to be instantly released 
from its locked position by 
merely operating a lever and 
then tilted vertically by turning 
the master control handwheel. 
Sediment, lime deposit, grit, etc., 
can then be easily scraped from 
the discharge nozzle. The plate 
is then dropped back to its 
original place and_ securely 
locked. 


3. 


Deckling-in Device 


Many mills are forced to make 
many changes in the width of 
the sheet across the wire. When 
this condition exists the Inlet 
is equipped with a Deckling-in 
Device for adjustment between 
deckles. The degree of adjust- 
ment is made suitable for each 
particular installation. This 
device permits deckle width 
changes to be made while the 
machine is running. 


PATENTED 


Over 100 Voith Inlets Making Paper Today 
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Toronto Paper Demand Shows Improvement 


Paper Mills are Busy and Paper Merchants Report That Orders Are Coming In More Freely 
With a Tendency on the Part of Consumers to Anticipate Their Needs More Than They 
Have Been Accustomed To—Pulpwood Cutting Campaign in Thunder Bay 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., February 15, 1926.—Business in the paper line is 
going ahead steadily and while there is no great rush in any branch, 
there is a steady improvement over last year and the outlook is 
growing more encouraging. Paper mills are busy and jobbers report 
that orders are coming in more freely, with a tendency on tl.e part 
of many consumers to loosen up and anticipate their wants a littie 
more than has been the custom for some months. There is a good 
market for all kinds of pulp and prices are firm. There are no 
large stocks on hand and mills are kept active. 

In the rag and paper stock market business is very good and quo- 
tations remain unchanged. All cotton cuttings are having a fair 
call although active buying has not been resumed yet. Stocks with 
waste paper dealers are not large but will grow as more favorable 
weather prevails. 


Produced-in-Canada Demonstration 


At one of the large department stores in Toronto, a Produced- 
in-Canada demonstration is being carried out in cooperation with 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. The manufacturers of 
paper and paper products are well represented. Among the exhib- 
itors are the Interlake Tissue Mills Company, Toronto, with a fine 
showing of toilet and tissue specialties and other lines, Warwick 
Bros. & Rutter, W. J. Gage & Co., E. B. Eddy Company, Copp, 
Clark Company, Toronto; Dominion Blank Book Company, St. 
John’s, Que.; W. V. Dawson, Montreal, and Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Company, of Canada. The various exhibits have attracted large 
crowds. 


Spruce Falls Company Plans 


It is stated that the Ontario government foreseeing the situation, 
which might arise in the event of the sudden expansion of the paper 
industry at Kapuskasing, Ont., has forestalled would-be speculators 
by withdrawing f.om sale to the public all unsold lots in the town. 
This order was made in June last and up to the present time there 
has been no release of lots for sale. It is understood that a large 
section of the town site has been reserved for the Spruce Falls 
Company which operate a sulphite pulp plant there. The Spruce 
Falls Company will spend some fifteen million dollars in building 
mills as well as a power development plant at Smokey Falls and a 
logging railway on the east side of the Kapuskasing river to Stur- 
geon Falls. Construction of the railway is to be completed by next 
winter. It is not certain yet whether the new news print mill will 
be located at Kupuskasing or Smokey Falls. 


Big Pulpwood Program in View 


Recent advices from Fort William, Ont., say that efforts are 
being made by pulpwood exporting firms in the Thunder Bay dis- 
trict to interest district farmers in the summer cutting of pulpwood 
and peeling it for shipment in the early winter. Exporters ex- 
press the opinion that before long peeled pulp will be a stable indus- 
try in the Thunder Bay territory as the demand is steadily increas- 
ing for this class of wood. Balsam and spruce, especially the form- 
er, lend themselves aptly to the peeling method during certain per- 
iods of the summer, principally in June, July and August. Cutting is 
generally done after May 1, and the stripping of the cut is only a 
matter of a few weeks’ work as it can be done very rapidly with a 
small force of men. Exporters claim that farmers undertaking this 
work will receive additional revenue during the crop-growing sea- 
son and by reason of the fact that peeling may be done before 
harvest. Pulpwood agents from the American side are now 
in the district and hope to award contracts for peeled wood, in ad- 


dition to the 10,000 cords which are to be taken out by a Fort Wil. 
liam contractor. 


Abitibi Safety Record Improves 


The accident report for the year 1925 in the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Iroquois Falls, Ont., is encouraging from the fact 
that there was a great improvement in the number and severity of 
accidents and the amount paid in compensation. The number of 
accidents was, however, not reduced to the same extent as the lost 
time, lost wages and the compensation paid. In 1925 there were 159 
accidents as compared with 196 in 1924, 221 in 1923 and 183 in 1922. 
As the number of men and the number of hours worked varied, in 
order to compare these figures they were reduced to the number of 
accidents per 1,000 hours worked, which showed: .75 in 1925; .87 
in 1924; .84 in 1923; and .77 in 1922. 


Great Future for Northern Ontario 


At the opening of the Ontario Legislature in Toronto last week, 
W. H. Bradburn, M. P. T. for Petersboro, said that the manufac- 
turing of pulp and paper in Northern Ontario would take the lead- 
ing place in the not far distant future among the countries of the 
world. The vast quantities of potential timber wealth brought to 
view by the government in its survey of the hinterland was most 
gratifying. Mr. Bradburn also commended the provincial authori- 
ties for the facilities in giving improved fire protection by insisting 
upon proper methods of cutting and by reforestation. This assured 
the people of Ontario that wooded assets would be available not 
only for the present but for generations yet to come. With new 
discoveries in China clay and gypsum a wonderful development was 
certain for the northern part of Ontario. 


Paper Men on Business Executive 


At the annual meeting of the Garrison District Business Men's 
Association, Toronto, which was held lately, Ed Collett, of Collett- 
Sproul, paper box manufacturers, was elected President and Charles 
V. Syrett of the Victoria Paper and Twine Company, Vice Presi- 
dent. Others connected with the paper industry, on the executive 
are S. J. Frame, secretary-treasurer of the Canadian Paper Box 
Manufacturers Association, A. T. Brown of E. Pullan, waste paper, 
E. J. Hathaway, of Warwick Bros. & Rutter, manufacturing sta- 
tioners, and James Brown of J. L. Morrison Company. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


G. W. Pauline, managing director of Ritchie & Ramsay, coated 
paper manutacturers, Toronto, has returned from a business trip to 
Winnipeg. 

Allan Ramsay passed away during the past week in Toronto and 
the news came with special suddenness because his brother, Charles 
N. Ramsay, chairman of the board of directors of Ritchie and Ram- 
say, coated paper manufacturers, died only a week before. 

H. C. Anderson, of Toronto, died recently in London, Eng., fol- 
lowing an operation. He was president of Collapsible Tubes and 
Containers, Limited, 81 Sterling Road, Toronto. 


Sewall Cruising Force Busy 
(PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT 
Otp Town, Me., J 


anuary 18, 1926—Kenneth Mc. Clark of the 
Sewall cruising force, is in Eastern Quebec on a short trip. B. C. 
Marsh of the same office is looking over certain New Brunswick 
lands. J. D. Latno is on an extensive examination of several town- 
ships in Northern Maine. 
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Paper buyers find leading 
manufacturers in the 
Fifth Avenue Building 


On your buying trip to New York, begin at 
The Fifth Avenue Building. It is the buying 
center for book, coated, and other papers. 
Here you will find the New York offices and 
salesrooms of the leading paper merchants, 
mill supply manufacturers and mill engineers. 
Here, in one building—on one buying trip— 
you can complete your needs for the season. 
The exceptional convenience of location, pleas- 
ing atmosphere and association with success- 
ful business men make this the obvious place 
to do your New York buying. 


Its situation at historic Madison Square 
places The Fifth Avenue Building within easy 
reach of all uptown and downtown New York. 
Surrounded by the leading hotels. Ten min- 
utes by subway from the Pennsylvania Termi- 
nal. Thirteen minutes from Grand Central. 
Busses and surface lines pass the door. Two 
elevated lines are within two blocks. 


The FIFTH AVENUE 


BUILDING 


Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
at Madison Square, New York 


“More than an office building” 
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The Directory 


PAPER AND PULP MANUFACTURERS 
Room No. 

American Soda Pulp Export Association 940 

Bentley Paper Mills 26 

Borregaard Company, The, 

Bryant Paper Company 

Castanea Paper Company .. 

Crunden- Martin Manufacturing ‘Company 

Diana Paper Company 

French Paper Company 

General Tissue Corporation 

Hamilton & Sons, c. 

Hopper Paper Company 

Imperial Coating Mills 

Indiana Fiber Products Company, 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 

pany, The 

Lincoln Paper Mills 

Luzerne Paper Corporation 

MacAndrews & Forbes Company 

Miami Paper Company 

Missisquoi Pulp & Paper Company. 

Moulded Pulp Devices, Inc. 

Nashwaak Pulp & Paper Company, Ltd. 1040 

New York-New England Company .... 421 

New York & Pennsylvania Company .. 940 

Northampton Paper Mills 1263 

Oglesby Paper Company, 

Oxford Paper Company 

Paper Novelty Company 

Papeteries de Malaucene 

Pepperell Card & Paper Company 

Pine Tree Pulp Company, The, In 

Ragniter Zellstoff G. M. B. H. 

Republic Bag Company, Inc. 

Republic Bag & Paper Company . 

Republic Paper Products Corporation. - 

Robertson Paper Company 

Sanitary Products Corporation, The .... 

Schweitzer, Peter J., Inc. 

Seaman Paper Company 

Smith Paper Company, Frank 

Sorg Paper Company, Paul A 

Stone Straw Company, The ... 

Strehl Otens Company, 

Tissue Company, The 

Waterfalls Paper Mills 

West Carrollton Parchment 

The 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper veer 1334 

Windsor Locks Paper Mi - 1263 

Zelistofffabrik Waldhof 

Zelistofffabrik-Waldhof-Tilsit 


PAPER MERCHANTS 


Lehman, George A. 
MacPaul, William J. e 
Seaman Paper Company . 
Sill Paper Company 
Smith, George Kirby 


PAPER MILL re 


Auer & Company, F. 
Crunden-Martin Oe eeasnusints Company 1433 


. ‘ge 
Von Ullrich Paper Company, F. 
PAPER MILL SUPPLIES 


Castle & Overton 

Eastern Bag & Burlap Company 

Garvan, P., ING. ...ccccccccccesssesees 1177 
Gross & Company, E. . - 
Harrison, . 

Herrman 


Industrial Chemica: Company 
Kalbfleisch Corporation 

Keller Company, E. J., Inc. 
Loveland & ana A. C., Ine. 
pe Company, ms 


insky, Isaac 

Murphy, Daniel I. 

Salomon Bros. & Company . os 
Slaymaker & Company, S. E. ....e... 


PAPER AND PULP MILL ENGINEERS 


Ferguson, Hardy 8. -- 1303 
Jensseen Company, G. D. ... e+ 1213 


PAPER BOX BOARD AND WAX PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS, ETC. 


American Covering Manufacturing Com- 


pany 
Doane Carton Company 
Downington Paper Box Company 
Eddy Paper Corporation 
Fort Orange Paper Company 
Lebanon Paper Box Company 
Menasha Printing & Carton Company... 
Missisquoi Pulp & Paper Company .... 
National Carton Company 
Self-Locking Carton Company 
Strehl Otens Company, Inc. 
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Conditions in Mexico 


By BerNnarp SHARP, Exrort MANAGER, REPUBLIC BaG AND Paper Co 


I have recently returned from an extensive trip through Mexico, 
which was made mainly for the purpose of studying general con- 
ditions and obtaining first hand information regarding the country, 
its people and its peculiarities. 

Mexico is the most interesting country that I have ever visited 
and those who have not been there can hardly realize what a 
beautiful and picturesque place it is. It is a country of towering 
mountains and magnificent natural scenery, and the climate varies 
to suit anyone’s taste. Within a radius of 50 to 100 miles, I 
found the climate, warm, cool and cold. There are mountains 
covered with snow the entire year, and yet in the valleys below 
people wear clothes suitable for the tropics. 


A Delightful Climate 


Mexico City, being over six thousand feet above sea level has 
a delightful climate all year around. The total population of 
the entire country is estimated at between fourteen to fifteen 
millions, but only about three to four million are producers or 
consumers to any extent. A great portion of the population con- 
sists of Indians of mixed breeds, who are idlers by temperament 
—illiterate, and with practically no education or intelligence. 
They haven’t much, if any, interest in the outside world and there- 
fore are not an asset to their country. 

Mexico has unlimited natural wealth and resources, but has not 
made the progress that one might expect of a country of its 
size. It has wealth of all kinds—it produces between 65 and 70 
per cent of the world’s silver. It has rich and highly developed 
oil wells and enormous deposits of metal of all kinds. With all 


this, the progress of the country has been slow and there is much 
valuable land that is not even developed, and no preparations 
have been made for its development. 


In speaking to a great many people who understand the country 


thoroughly and in trying to secure first hand information as to 
the reason for this condition, I was told that the many revolu- 
tions to which Mexico has been subjected have poisoned the 
minds of the people and left them very much unsettled and dis- 
couraged. The constant threat of revolution hanging over the 
heads of the people cause them to be afraid to invest money in 
new developments whether in land, business or anything else, 
as they never seem to know just what will happen next and do 
uot know whether their investments would be protected. 


Discouraging Conditions 

Unstable Government laws and currency discourage investments 
and financial backing from the outside world. For example, Mex- 
ico is lacking in good roads and transportation facilities due to 
the frequent changes in Government and lack of sufficient appro- 
priations. With good roads, the farmers would be encouraged to 
develop their land as products could then be conveniently trans- 
ported and marketed in nearby cities on a profitable basis. 

While in Mexico I was very happy to have the opportunity of 
meeting a number of Government officials and men very close 
to the president, and they were all of the opinion that at the 
present time Mexico is fortunate in having such an able man at 
the head of the Government as President Plutarco Elias Calles, 

The President has the reputation of being level-headed and 
broad-minded, and he is a thorough business man. He has trav- 
elled considerably outside of his own country, is familiar with 
the affairs of the world, and knows,. by comparison, just what 
Mexico needs. He understands his country and his people, and 
is doing the best he can’to enforce such laws as are for the 
benefit of the country and its people. 

Owing to certain drastic measures that he was forced to adopt, 
he has been misunderstood, misinterpreted, and even criticized by 


his own people as well as by the outside world. However, there js 
no doubt but that he is doing his utmost to establish law and 
order in accordance with his understanding of the country’s needs, 
Even though at times, some of his actions are subject to cor. 
rection, they are always done with the very best of intentions, 


Trying to Modernize the Country 

The motto of the Mexican people is to let well enough alone 
and to follow in the foot-steps of their ancestors. However, 
President Calles is trying to modernize the country itsclf, the 
laws and the living conditions, and is trying to set Mexico on the 
road to progress. 

The present newspaper talk about disturbances in Mexico is 
greatly exaggerated. Whatever disturbances there may be, are 
minor and trivial and action is taken by the President to penalize 
those responsible and to quell these agitations. 

I was in Mexico on the Sunday that the election of city officials 
was held and trouble was expected. To everybody's surprise, 
things went along as peaceful as a prayer meeting. People there, 
as everywhere, mind their own business and avoid trouble where- 
ever possible. 

The currency in Mexico is mostly gold and silver and it is not 
unusual to see a man carry a sack of gold on his shoulders, 
without any protection whatever of a detective or policeman. If 
money were carried about in New York like this, there would 
no doubt be a bandit lying in wait at every corner for a chance 
to seize it. 

The only signs of fighting that I saw in Mexico were the 
bull fights which take place every Sunday, where the only fighter 
is the toreador, and the only casualties are about a half dozen 
bulls and about a dozen horses. 

The general trend of life in Mexico is peaceful and leisurely. 
The “manana” rule usually applies there, as in other latin coun- 
tries. This is simply “what can’t be done conveniently today can 
be left for tomorrow, so why rush.” Business houses are an ex- 
cellent illustration of this. Offices do not open until 9 or 9:0 
A. M. They close at 12:30 or 1 and have lunch and siestas, and 
it is anywhere from two to three hours before business is again 
resumed. They close between 6:30 and 7 P. M. 


A Modern Paper Mill 

The Paper Mill in Mexico—Cia de las Fabricas de Papel de 
San Rafael y Anexas—is located at San Rafael, about forty miles 
from Mexico City. Although the roads were terrible and the 
ride was tedious, I felt it was more than worth while when | 
finally arrived at San Rafael. The mill is situated on one of the 
most beautiful spots in Mexico, at the foot of the mountains, 
and the highest mountain is about seventeen thousand feet above 
sea level. The waterfalls supplying power for the mills, total 
3300 feet. It consists of five different waterfalls. Some are 
caused by the melting of snow at the top of the mountains, and 
the waterfalls range anywhere from 500 to 1200 feet in height 
They can develop sufficient power to light a city of a population 
of a million and to run several paper mills. 

Mr. Ing. Jose de la Macorra, Jr., who is the director of the 
mill at San Rafael, was kind enough to give me a day of his 
time to take me through the mill and explain all the interesting 
points. -Mr. de la Macorra was educated in Europe and has trav- 
eled extensively through both the United States and Europe and 
has visited many of the largest mills in both countries. He is 
a thorough business man, understands the manufacture of paper 
from all angles, knows the demands of his customers, and the 
most economical ways to manufacture his product. 

The mill was started by his father over twenty-five years ago 
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and there have been a great many extensions and improvements 
made until now practically the entire town of San Rafael and 
the largest part of the railroad is controlled by the mill. They 
have made great progress and are very successful. The San 
Rafael Mill furnishes free, to its employees, schools, lectures, mo- 
tion pictures, gymnasiums; etc.-and also has a number of supply 
stores which sell food and general supplies at cost to its em- 
ployees. The policy of the mill is to keep everybody in San 
Rafael -happy and contented. 


Progressive Methods 


The mill is most progressive and a small instance of this is 
the system of prize giving which they have. They give prizes to 
employees for suggestions made to the company and adopted by 
them. Prizes range from $5 upwards, depending on the value of 
the suggestion. This simple system has very often resulted in 
changes and innovations of great value. 

Mr. de la Macorra takes a great deal of pride in the cost sys- 
tem which he explained to me in detail, and I can frankly say 
that there are very few: mills that have systems equal to those 
at’ San Rafael. The mill is run on the. most economical basis 
and waste is eliminated wherever possible. ._From the timber to 
the manufactured product, everything is kept in close check and 
every precaution is taken to get the most out of everything. 

The mill is so constructed that scarcely anything is touched 
by human hands. ~ The sulphite plant is located on a hill and 
feeds sulphite through tubes to ‘the paper mill. Everything, 
from one process to the other, is manipulated by means of vari- 
ous tubes. The mill hes a most complete machine shop and 
they make their own moulds, rebuild their own machinery and 
carry a tremendous stock of all machine parts to take care of 
any break downs: The same applies to the carpenter shop. 


Paper Mill Equipment 

They have two large machines 145-inch, each equipped to make 
news print and various grades of printing and wrapping paper, 
and they also have five small machines including a Yankee ma- 
chine. They are equipped to produce anywhere from 100 to 125 
tons daily. The mill runs only five days a week with an av- 
erage of 75 tons daily. 

Their selling prices are not based on the cost of production 
but on what a similar article would cost if imported, including 
duty. The duties in Mexico are very high. Ordinary cheap sul- 
phite bond that would sell from 7% to 8 cents carries a duty of 21 
cents Mex. per kilo which is equivalent to about 5 cents per Ib. 
The duty, of course, varies, depending on the grade of paper, the 
quantity of sulphite in the paper, and on the basis weight. The 
light weight papers take a higher duty than heavy weights. This 
applies also to ground wood paper and all sulphite paper. The 
duties are always high enough, however, to allow the mill to 
make a fair margin of profit. 


General Conditions 


At the present time there is general business depression in 
Mexico, owing to various reasons, but due mainly to lack of 
cooperation and financial backing from the outside world, and 
also because there is not sufficient money in circulation. But 
there are splendid opportunities for real merchants in Mexico. 
There are paper firms that have been in busire-s for half a century, 
and have withstood many revolutions and business depressions 
from time to time and have always met their obligations during 
these troublesome periods. 

The paper merchants of Mexico that I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing have proven themselves to be gentlemen of high standing and 
able and capable business men. They were kind enough to ex- 
tend every possible courtesy to me and they made my visit in 
Mexico a very pleasant one. 

By talking to various members of the Chamber of Commerce 
and business men all through Mexico, I found they are all of 
the opinion that the prospects for the future of Mexico are 


very bright and conditions will surely improve as soon as the 
laws and the Government are stabilized and Mexico gains the 
confidence and financial backing of the outside world that they 
require. 


Goes With Victoria Paper Mills Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

.Furton, N. Y., February 15, 1926.—B. I. Reider, for the past ten 
years vice president and manager of the Coarse Paper Department 
cf the B. F. Bond Paper Company, Baltimore, Md., has resigned 
his position, effective March 1, and become associated with the Vic- 
toria Paper Mills Company of Fulton, N. Y. Mr. Reider will as- 
sume the office of vice president of ‘the Victoria Paper Mills Com- 
pany and will have charge of the sales arid distribution of its high 
grade toilet paper specialties. 

The Victoria Paper Mills Company was incorporated in 1880 by 
the late E. R. Redhead and operates four cylinder machines, making 
high grade tissues latgely for its own toilet paper converting plant. 
It also manufactures paper for twisting and waxing from bases 
24x36-100 to 200 in a number of different grades and colors. 

The entire stock holdings of the late E, R. Redhead have recently 
been purchased by W. L. Forsyth and F. W. Snyder who have been 
associated with Mr. Redhead for the past twenty-five years. 

The present officers of the Company are: W. L. Forsyth, presi- 
dent; F. W. Snyder, first vice president and secretary; B. I. Reider, 
vice president ; Howard R. Wilson, cashier and vice president of the 
Citizens National Bank of Fulton, N. Y., treasurer; J. K. Carroll, 
assistant secretary. 


Head of Rex Paper Co. Says Outlook Is Good 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KataMazoo, Mich., February 1, 1926.—“The business outlook for 
at least the first half of 1926 is quite as good and I believe better 
than that enjoyed during 1925,” said Merrill B. King, president of 
the Rex Paper Company. “We have enjoyed an excellent business 
during the past 12 months, so you see my predictions are opti- 
mistic. We were able to report at our annual meeting the best 
year of any during the past five years.” 


No changes are announced as result of the election of directors 
and officers. Those re-named are: Directors, Merrill B. King, 
Harry C. Bradford, Roy V. McCulfor, W. J. Lawrence, Clarence 
L. Harter, Kalamazoo; Harry H. Creamer, Minneapolis; W. G. 
Irwin, Columbus, Ind. President, Merrill B. King; vice president, 
Harry H. Creamer; secretary, H. C. Bradford; treasurer, Roy V. 
McCulfor. 

During 1925 the Rex Paper Company erected a fine two story 
addition to its plant. The ground floor is used as a finishing and 
shipping department, with well appointed offices on the second floor. 
The equipment has also been thoroughly overhauled, bringing the 
entire plant up to a high state of efficiency. Rex stockholders en- 
dorsed support of the Kalamazoo Community Fund and authorized 
the directors to make such financial 
advisable. 


contributions as seemed 


Hummel & Downing Co. Dine 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Mitwaukre, Wis., February 15, 1926.—Annual sales meetings are 
ordinarily more or less routine and matter-of-fact. This year, how- 
ever, the Hummel & Downing Company, through its secretary, 
Geo. E. McKowen, at an annual get-to-gether meeting of all of its 
sales organization and representatives from various parts of the 
U. S. added a little zest to the occasion in a closing banquet and 
evening of entertainment staged at the Milwaukee Athletic Club in 
January 23, as the menu indicated. All the courses were listed in 
terms of paper and paper workers’ materials. 

Mr. Barchard, president, vouches for the: statement that the 
“Flench” Chef in whose care rested the destiny of the participants 
was especially adept in his preparation of the delicacies. The selec- 
tion of edibles showed the finger print of a master hand. 
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Obituary 


Charles N. Ramsay 

Toronto, Ont., February 15, 1926.—After a short illness from 
pneumonia, Charles Nairn Ramsay, chairman of the board of 
directors of Ritchie & Ramsay, Ltd., coated paper manufdctureres, 
Toronto, passed away on February 2 at his home, 103 Tyndall 
avenue, in his sixty-fourth year. Mr. Ramsay was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and came with his parents to Canada in 1875. His 
first position was with the Canada Paper Company, where he was 
employed in the warehouse, and the late F. A. Ritchie was there 
engaged as a salesman. They formed a deep attachment for each 
other and conceived the idea of starting the manufacture of 
coated paper in Canada. All stock used in the country up to that 
time, some thirty-one years ago, was imported. The young men 
were strongly advised against such a move but they came to 
Toronto and secured a site near the city where they launched a 
one-machine mill, which has grown steadily. The partnership 
formed by Messrs. Ritchie & Ramsay continued for many years 
and was only ended by the death of Mr, Ritchie a couple of years 
ago. The firm is widely known from being the pioneer concern in 
the line of coated paper stock. 

Mr. Ramsay had not been in very good health for some time and 
had spent the summer at his cottage at Eastborne on Lake 
Simcoe. He is survived by his widow, two sons and a daughter. 
He was of a quiet, courteous disposition and had many friends 
in the paper trade. Mr. Ramsay was a member of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, the Lakeview Golf Club, the Eastborne 
Golf Club and St. Andrew’s Society. 


Frank E. Gilbert 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 15, 1926—Word has been re- 
ceived in the Philadelphia offices of the A. M. Collins Manufac- 
turing Company, Third street and Columbia avenue, of the sudden 
death in Abilene, Tex., of Frank E. Gilbert, who was associated 
with the bank advertising division of the Collins company in that 
territory. His death resulted from an attack of influenza, with 
which he was stricken while covering that section as district 
representative of the Collins service, devoted to the bank advertis- 
ing division. He had been identified with the firm for more 
than a decade. His death, which took place last Wednesday, 
occurred in his fiftieth year. Born in Worcester, Mass., he came 
to Philadelphia to join the Collins forces as traveler over the 
nation, featuring the bank advertising end of the business. He 
was actively identified with Masonic orders, being a member of 
Commandery No. 2, of the Philadelphia Lodge, Knights Templar, 
the Shrine Club of Lu Lu Temple, and Lu Lu Temple Country 
Club. He was also a member of Eureka Chapter, F. and A. M. 
of Worcester, Mass. Surviving him is his widow. Funeral 
services were held at the family home in Worcester. 


Esty Paper Co. Opens Boston Warehouse 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., February 1, 1926—The Charles A. Esty Paper 
Company will open a sales office and warehouse at 125 Pease 
Street, where the company will specialize in high grade papers. 
A price list will be issued shortly giving full information of these 
lines. 

Among other papers, it is said the company will be distributor 
for Crane & Co., L. L. Brown Company, and the Miller Falls 
Paper Company. 

The Charles A. Esty Paper Company is not new in the New 
England field. For many years they have conducted successfully 
a general paper business in Worcester including both fine and 
coarse papers, Graham Blandy, secretary, being the local manager, 
and during this time have maintained a Boston sales office where 
of late Edward D. Bement, vice president of the company, has 
-been located. They have acted as agents for many of the leading 
paper mills of the country. The present move of opening a Boston 
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store at 125 Pearl Street does not in any way affect the compiny’s 
policy as regards its Worcester store, but is made with the purpose 
of rounding out a service to New England that a stock of ood; 
carried in Boston will make possible. 

Besides the President, C. A. Esty, who will spend a considerable 
amount of his time in Boston, Edward D. Bement, vice-presi:lent, 
will be the resident officer of the company in charge; Claude Hart- 
nell, formerly with the Crocker McElwain Company, and more 
recently with the Rourke-Eno Paper Company, will be in charge 
of sales. Other members of the Boston sales force at present are 
Frank R. Crotty and Rolf E. Spicer. 

The location of the Boston store is central as regards the so 
called “Paper District,” 125 Pearl Street being about midway be- 
tween High and Purchase Streets, only two and one-half blocks 
from Atlantic Avenue, about the same distance from Federal 
Street, and nearby and accessible to the subway and South Station, 
The store, for the present, occupies the ground floor and basement 
and has been equipped with steel shelving in order both to conserve 
space and to render the quickest possible service.. The present tcle- 
phone numbers are Liberty 2856-2857. 





Begins 3lst Year With Lockport Felt Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Lockport, N. Y., February 8, 1926.—Joseph Robinson, vice presi- 
dent and mill manager of the Lockport Felt Company, one of New- 
fane’s leading industries, was given a reception Tuesday evening 
of last week at the Hotel Kenmore by the heads of the depart- 
ments of the factory and the executives of the company. 


The festivity was the occasion of Mr. Robinson's thirtieth anni- 
versary of his connection with the company. Mr. Robinson took 
charge of the mill as superintendent on February 1, 1896. 


Seated at the head of the table was Joseph Robinson, and at the 
opposite end Albert Horton, head of the finishing department, who 
has been connected with the factory next longest in service, 29 
years. Other heads of departments seated at the table were: Wool 
department, J. Harry Knott; carding department, Charles Clark 
and Henry Koehnke; spinning department, Josiah Robinson; weav- 
ing department, Charles Cole; master mechanic, Walter Kruger, 
and engineer, Walter Hey; auditor, B. A. Audley; superintendent, 
Lester Robinson; general manager, William H. Lee. 


Mr. Robinson gave a brief history of his years of connection 
with the company, stating how it had grown from a small plant of 
converting about 30,000 pounds of wool a year, to considerably 
over a million pounds a year, and with a force of 12 employees 
in 1896, to nearly 150 employees at the present time. 

After Mr. Robinson’s remarks a token of esteem was shown him 
by the heads of the departments by presenting him with a beautiful 
traveling bag. The presentation speech was made by Mr. Lee and 
he expressed the attitude of good feeling the heads of the depart- 
ments and other employees held for him. 


American Paper Products Co. To Pay Dividend 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

St. Louis, Mo., February. 15, 1926—David Charak, receiver for 
American Paper Products Company of St. Louis, on February 9 
asked the United States District Court of St. Louis for per- 
mission to pay a dividend of 25 per cent to the firm's creditors. 
This is the first of such dividends to be declared and the total 
amount which Mr. Charak wishes to distribute among creditors 
is $145,000. The firm was placed in receivership nearly a year 
ago in an action in which the St. Maurice Paper Company, Ltd., 
was plaintiff. 

With his petition for Dividend, Mr. Charak files a_ report 
showing that by conservative handling of the business he has 
taken a total of $158,924:50 in receipts during the receivership. 
Total expenses of the business were $46,208.98. The firm has a 
cash balance on hand of $180,126.36. The firm’ also has $197,421.53 
in certificates of deposit. 
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New York Trade Jottings 





The Frank Squier Paper Company announce the removal of 
their office to 112 East 19th street, New York. 


* *.* 


A. R. Graustein, president of the International Paper ~Com- 


pany, has been elected a director of ‘the Corn Exchange Bank, of 
New York. 


* * * 


J. E. Bryan, manager of the Wisconsin Traffic Association, Steger 
Building, Chicago, is a New York visitor. The Wisconsin Traffic 


Association is composed of paper companies and deals with their 
traffic problems. 


* * * 


The work of William H. Kobbe, of 50 East 41st street, New 
York, with the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, has been placed 
on a consulting basis, thereby broadening the scope of his activities, 


which will continue to be devoted exclusively to sulfur and its 
products. 


* * * 


J. L. A. Macdonald, D.S.C., Chief Chemist, Tullis, Russell & 
Co., Ltd., Markinch, Scotland, is in New York, having recently 
arrived from Scotland. Dr. Macdonald plans to be in this coun- 
try for several weeks and will visit some of the paper mills and 
renew many of his acquaintances. It is his intention to be present 


at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association, February 
22 to 25. 





Paper Men Defend Australian Trade Agreement 


The opposition at Ottawa during the past few days have been 
strongly condemning the new trade agreement with Australia 
entered into by the Dominion Government. This condemnation 
is strongly objected to by pulp and paper manufacturers, and 
Edward Beck, secretary of the Pulp and Paper Association, has 
issued a statement on behalf of that body outlining their position. 
In this statement he says: “Attacks on the Australian trade 
agreement made by some of the members of Paliament at Ottawa 
apparently lose sight of the advantages accruing to Canada. In 
opening up the markets of Australia in Canadian news print the 
agreement has already demonstrated that it is a good, thing for 
Canada, even though it has only been. jn operation for a few 
months, and it is altogether probable that its advantages in this 
respect will materially increase as time progresses. 


Since the agreement cartie-into effect”in October last, over 8,000 ~ 


tons-of paper, having a value of approximately $500,000, have been 
shipped to Australia from the eastern and western paper mills of 
Canada, which, but for the agreement, could not possibly have 
been sold there. Contracts have also been closed for over 20,000 
additional tons, having a value of well over $1,125,000. Unless an 
uncertainty is projected into the situation as a result of politics, 
Canada’s prospects are exceptionally bright for an expanding 
market, since Australia consumes over 125,000 tons of news print 
a year. It is unfortunate that questions such as these concerned 
with better trade relations between Canada and other parts of the 
empire should become the subject of political controversy, and it 
is a fact that those who are now opposing the Australian treaty 
did their utmost, when in office, to’ bring about just such an 
agreement as that which came into effect last year.” 


J. A. Carpenter Heads Carpenter Paper Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Omana, Neb., February 15, 1926—James A. Carpenter, Kansas 
City, Mo., was elected president of the Carpenter company, at the 
stockholders annual meeting here Friday. He succeeds his brother, 
the late Issac W. Carpenter, who died-late last year. 
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Ernest H. Hoel, Omaha, was elected vice-president and general 
manager of the company, Isaac W. Carpenter, jr., Omaha, was 
‘elected secretary and Gilbert E. Carpenter, Omaha, treasurer. 

These officers, with George C. Carpenter, Des Moines, and B. \. 
Anderson, Omaha, comprise the directorate of-the company. 

' The new -president was one of the founders of the company. He 
is president of the Kansas City branch, and will remain there. The 
result of the election makes Isaac W. Carpenter, jr., an officer of 
the company for the first time. 





National Paper Trade Convention 


William C. Ridgway, Secretary, announces the following arrange- 
raents for the 23rd annual meeting of the National Paper Trade 
Association to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New.York, Febru- 
ary 22 to 24, inclusive: 

Convention headquarters will be maintained in Room 116 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, from 10 a. m., on the morning of February 22 
through the day of Thursday, February 25. 

Members are requested to register at Headquarters immediately 
upon arrival in New York and obtain their identification badges. 
Booklet giving final schedule of meetings with order of business 
and topics of discussion will be distributed at that time. 

Pursuant to action taken by the board of directors a few years 
ago the sessions of the association will be opened to members and 
invited guests only. Invitations will be extended by the association 
to prospective members upon application of any member. 

Committee meetings will be held beginning Sunday, February 21, 
but it is not possible at this time to make definite announcement of 
schedule for these meetings. The members of thte various com- 
mittees which are to meet will be notified by letter. 

The educational program on which the Wrapping Paper Division 
has been working since the last annual meeting will be the chief 
topic for discussion at the Wrapping Paper Division meeting. The 
Survey Commitee will be_prepared to make its final report and rec- 
ommendations at the Fine Paper Division meeting. The schedule of 
meetings follows: 


Monpay, Fesruary 22 


9:30 a.m. Executive Committee, Wrapping Division. 
9:30 am. Fine Paper Survey Committee, 
2:00 p.m. Board of Directors. 
4:30 p.m. - Wrapping Paper Trade Customs Committee. 
7:00:p.m. Conference Dinner with Wrapping Paper Manufac- 
turers. 
Tuespay, Fesruary 23 
9:30 am. Joint Meeting Administrative and Executive Commit- 
"= tees Fine Division. 

2:00 p.m. Wrapping Paper Division. 

Wepnespay, Fesruary 24 
9:30 a.m. Fine Paper Division. 
2:00 p.m. General Meeting Entire Association. 
7:00 p.m. Banquet, Vaudeville and Dance. 


A. J. Sigel Elected Vice President 


Arthur J. Sigel who, for the past several years, has been general 
manager of sales of M. Gottesman_& Company, Inc., 18 East 41st 
street, New York City, wood pulp and paper merchants, has been 
elected Vice-President of the company, of which D. Samuel Gottes- 
man is president. Mr. Gottesman is also chairman of the board of 
directors of the Ceneral National Bank of the City of New York. 

Mr. Sigel became associated with M. Gottesman & Co. in 1908 as 
office assistant, shortly after leaving college, and has served the 
company in various capacities in its continued growth, M. Gottes- 
man & Co. having been established in 1886. Mr. Sigel will continue 
in charge of sales and in commenting on his election, he stated that 
it would be his strongest endeavor to continue the policies of the 
company so.ably directed hy D. S. Gottesman, and which-have been 
of such great benefit to the company and its clientele. 
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More Stock per Cord 
and Better Fibre 


Consider the grindstone—and how you 
drive it, for “slivers and flour” are useless 


by-products of wood grinding. 


G-E Synchronous Motor Drive for pulp 
grinders obtains quality as well as 
quantity, at low cost—because this drive 
minimizes “slivers and flour’ by elimi- 
nating some of the variables that produce 
that waste. 


The success of G-E Synchronous Motor 
Drive in this service is proved by the 
installations of over 150,000 h.p. in 
leading mills. 


GE paper mill specialists will gladly 
supply complete information. Ask 
the nearest G-E office. 


DIRECT MOTOR DRIVE 
aan for greatest Efficiency 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y., SALES OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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COMING EVENTS 


ae: on and Pulp Association, Convention and Meeting of Affiliated 
agg ng February 22-25. Annual Banquet, Grand Ball 
Reet ‘Thursday, February 25. 


National Paper Trade Association, Convention, Waldorf-Astoria, February 
22-24. Annual Banquet, Grand Bali Room, Wednesday, February 24. 


aaa of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Convention, Waldorf- 


Association 
February 22-25. Annual Banquet, Hotel Commodore, Tuesday, 
i, 23. 


Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, Convention, Waldorf-Astoria, 
February 23. 


Annual Dinner, Roof Garden, Tuesday, February 23. 





RULES FOR SOUND CREDIT 


Calling attention to twelve ingredients for healthy business, Mr. 
J. H. Tregoe, executive manager of the National Association of 
Credit Men, states that a large part of the success of his associa- 


tion’s million dollar commercial fraud fund depended upon the 
adherence of. business men to these dozen rules. 


The National Association of Credit Men has a credit protection 
fund which will soon approach the $2,000,000 mark. This fund is 
being spent to help the business man who suffers losses through 
credit frauds, but the fund cannot operate satisfactorily unless 
business men assist the work of the association’s credit protection 
department. Besides, if the business man’s assistance is weak the 
extra effort that will fall upon the department as a result will 


waste money that might otherwise be spent for additional cases. 


Business men who are interested in the work of the fund must 
help. By helping yourself to keep out of tangles with commercial 
crooks you will help the fund. When you do become ensnared 
you still can help with evidence properly prepared and leads for 


investigation to build up the case to its greatest strength. 


There are twelve ingredients in the cure for commercial fraud. 
They are a dozen general principles that every credit manager 
should know, but which they sometimes overlook. Mr 


. Tregoe 
states these as follows: 


1. Preserve all financial statements and the envelopes in which 
they are mailed. Be sure these statements are dated and signed 
and have the credit manager and his assistant affix their signa- 
tures to the envelope. 

2. Determine whether or not a financial statement is really a 
financial statement. Round numbers are insufficient to indicate the 
state of a business. Look behind the statement and see that it tells 
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where the assets are and whether-or not it indicates any lien 
against them, such as a mortgage. 

3. Do not be satisfied with financial statements. 
prospective debtor’s history more than five years back. 

4. Obtain national experiences of ledger information about a 
customer through credit interchange bureaus. 

5. Determine whether or not the customer is endorsing notes 
for other persons. 


Look up a 


6. Where possible inquire of a man’s trade associations and his 
bank. 

7. Check carefully the man who has made compromise scttle- 
ments. 

8. Check carefully the first unsolicited order. 
orders ; 


Beware of easy 
large emergency orders 
pany speed in checking. 


; and carelessness that may accom- 


9. Watch out for unwarranted orders, such as increased orders 
when business conditions or the season in an industry does not 
warrant them. Accounts soon pyramid in this manner by orders 
that constantly increase. 

10. Beware of the man who buys big orders on long time 
future payments out of proportion to his past sales. 

11. Note whether or not a firm almost consistently fails to have 
its correspondence and orders unsigned or the concern which does 
uot confirm orders. 

12. Watch for similarity of names and stationery. Become 
familiar with firm names and their characteristic stationery. 

If the business burglar should fool you, proceed with dispatch 
but also with proper preparation, in recruiting the assistance of 
the fund. Here are four steps in this procedure: 

1. Gather all financial statements received from the bankrupt. 


2. Communicate with other firms that you know or believe 
have done business with the crook and discover whether or not 
they have any of his financial statements. 

3. Gather all facts that have the slightest indication that criminal 
fraud has been perpetrated. 

4. Present all your data to the Credit Protection Department in 
your district. 

In the first eight months that the Credit Protection Fund was 
in operation there were about 500 cases handled, nearly 150 
indictments were obtained, about 30 convictions were made and 
almost $100,000 were recovered in assets. 


This work was accomplished at an expenditure of about $80,000. 
About one-quarter of this sum represents overhead or operation 
costs which were not withdrawn from the fund, but from the 
one dollar per capita dues of the national association. 

Many of the cases outlined in the foregoing would have becn 
more costly in investigating if it had not been for the able 
assistance of some of the creditors in supplying the Credit 
Protection Department with evidence and clues that saved time 
for investigators and as a result the resources of the Fund 


RECORD PULP PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


Production of chemical pulp during 1925 in Sweden, according 
to the Department of Commerce, reached the record figure of 
1,288,000 metric tons, an increase of 43,000 tons over the output 
of the previous year. Exports during the first eleven months of 
the year amounted to 862,000 tons, and while this is approximatel) 
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the same as for the corresponding period in 1924, it is doubtful, ow- 
ing to the shorter shipping season, if exports for 1925 will attain the 
yolume of the preceding year. Prices during 1925 for all classes 
of chemical pulp remained steady with an upward trend notice- 
able. Advance sales at the close of the year were reported to cover 
7¢ per cent of the sulphite and 85 per cent of the sulphate output 
for 1926. 

The activity in the mechanical groundwood mills continued up 
to late in the autumn months, when a shortage of water and 
the early closing of the Baltic caused a reduction in operations. 
Exports during the first eleven months of 1925 reached a total 
of nearly 200,000 tons, an increase of about 3,000 tons over the 
corresponding period in 1924. Between 60 and 65 per cent of 
the 1926 production is reported sold, and contracts with British 
firms for 1927 delivery are reported. Prices quoted on this class 
of pulp also have remained fairly steady throughout the year, but 
with a slight downward trend. 


With the exception of the period of the lockout mentioned, the 
Swedish paper mills were well employed during the past year, 
and the market situation fairly satisfactory, with a good demand 
and firm prices. The application of English paper manufacturers 
for a duty on imported wrapping papers, and the negotiations 
between certain British dominions for a preference tariff, has 
caused some uneasiness in Swedish paper circles. Prices for both 
paper and board continued steady throughout the year, with kraft, 
sulphite and news print papers showing a slight falling off, and 
greaseproof, fine papers and paper boards showing an upward 
trend toward the close of 1925. Exports of paper and board 
during the first eleven months of 1925 totalled 356,600 tons, an 
increase of 8 per cent over the same period in 1924. News print 
shipments comprised 44 per cent of the total exports, boards 8 
per cent, and all other paper 48 per cent. 


Judge Coffey To Hear Unfair Assessment Case 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Aupany, N. Y., February 8, 1926.—Former Supreme Court Jus- 
tice James V. Coffey has been appointed by Judge Ellis J. Staley, 
referee, to hear the action brought by the Mohawk Papermakers, 
Inc., against the City of Cohoes in which the paper concern alleges 
an unfair assessment against its paper mill in Cohoes. An assessed 
valuation of $210,000 has been placed upon the plant by Cohoes 
assessors whereas the papermaking firm claims that $180,000 is a 
fair figure. Several conferences were held between city officials 
and members of the papermaking firm in an éffort to reach a 
compromise but when no agreement could be reached the company 
decided to press its action for court relief. Judge Staley was 
notified that an agreement could not be reached and thereupon 
appointed Former Judge Coffey to hear the action as referee. 


W. E. Kidder on K. V. P. Co. Directorate 


KaLamMazoo, Mich., February 8, 1926.—W. E. Kidder, president 
of the Kalamazoo Sled Company, was placed on the board of di- 
rectors of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, suc- 
ceeding W. M. Loveland, who has retired, to devote all his atten- 
tion to the expansion program of the Watervliet Paper Company. 

Other directors named at the annual meeting are: Jacob Kin- 
dleberger, A. B. Connable, W. O. Jones, C. S. Campbell, C. H. 
Stearns, W. J. Lawrence, A. B. Read and Frank Mosteller. All 
officers were re-elected as follows: President, Jacob Kindleberger ; 
R. H. Hayward, general manager; Frank Mosteller, vice president; 
C S. Campbell, treasurer; Thomas W. Peck, secretary; second 
vice president, A. B. Greenlee, Chicago. 
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Bag Standardization Manual for Salesmen 


A Salesman’s Manual, containing the new size-standards for 
grocery bags recognized by the U. S. Bureau of Standards, Wash-~ 
ington, D. C., has just been published by The Grocery Bag Man- 
ufacturers Service Bureau, 53 Park Place, New York City. Cop- 


‘ies in any required number are sent free by the bureau upon re- 


quest. 

This manual contains information that every paper bag sales- 
man ought to have—in fact, must have, if he is: to answer intelli- 
gently the questions which his customers are certain to ask him. 

The manual explains a simple method of determining the cubi- 
pocket, and is packed from cover to cover with interesting facts 
and vital data. It recounts the history of the standardization 
and simplification of grocery bags, stating the reasons that prompt- 
ed the great national organizations (whose members manufac- 
ture, sell or consume these bags) to combine in this epoch-mak- 
ing movement. It tells how, with the aid of Secretary Hoover, 
and the Department of Commerce, Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice, the dream of standardization for grocery bags became a 
reality. It shows the emblem, the “double s”, accepted by the 
government as meaning that the manufacturers of bags, in con- 
nection with which this emblem is used, certify such bags to 
have at least the minimum cubical capacity set forth in the new 
size standards. 


The manual explains a simple method of determining the cubi- 
cal capacity of paper bags, followed by a table giving the mini- 
mum cubical capacities for flat, square and self-opening bags, 
from % pound to 25 pounds. This is supplemented by graphie 
diagrams of bag measurements for self-opening, square and flat 
bags. 

In addition to the cubical capacities recignized as standard by 
the Government, manufacturer-members of The Grocery Bag 
Manufacturers Service Bureau are garanteeing full count (500 
bags to the package) and uniform packing. The schedule adopt- 
ed for uniform packing is given in conjunction with the table of 
minimum cubical capacities. An orange and blue label, one of 
which is affixed to each manual, sets forth the guarantees adopted 
by the members of the Grocery Bag Manufacturers Service Bu- 
reau. 

Four advertisements, prepared by The Grocery Bag Manufac- 
turers Service Bureau, to acquaint the retail trade with the de- 
tails of grocery bag standardization are reproduced in the man- 
ual. These advertisements will be released in a list of retail pub- 
lications as soon as the stacks of unlabeled bags in the hands of 
the wholesale merchants have been sold, and the opportunity 
given these merchants to replace unlabeled bags with those 
identified by the Bureau’s label. 

The following grocery bag manufacturers, members of the Gro- 
cery Bag Manufacturers Service Bureau, are licensed to use the 
label: Atlanta Paper Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Badger Bag and 
Paper Company, New York City; Alfred Bleyer & Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Columbia Bag and Paper Corporation, Long Island 
City, N. Y.; Columbia Paper Bag Company, Baltimore, Md.; . 
Continental Paper and Bag Mills Corporation, New York City; 
The Grand Lake Company, Inc., New York City; The Howland 
Bag and Paper Company, Dexter, N. Y.; Schorsch & Company, 
New York City; The Security Bag Company, Lockland, Ohio; 
Trinity Bag and Paper Company, New York City; Union Bag 
and Paper Corporation, New York City; Victory Bag and Pa- 
per Company, Chicago, Ill. and Wortendyke Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. 


Edwin T. Garrett Co. Increases Capital 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

LANspowNngE, Pa., February 15, 1926—The Edwin T. Garrett Com- 
pany, at a recent meeting, voted to increase its capital from $20,000 
to $150,000. This is to enable the company to carry out its pro- 
gram of expansion. It reports an improved demand for its prod- 
uct. 
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FRED C. STRYPE 


IMPORTED skchine'wave DOMESTIC 


TECHNICAL, ART and PRINTING 
QUALITY PAPERS 


Are economical to purchase and superior for the work intended. We co-operate 
with Paper Jobbers to secure Specialty Business. Ask for samples of the lines in 
which you are interested. 


FRED R. STRYPE 
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LOCKPORT FELT CO., Newfane, N. Y. 


Adopt the VELURE System for Class 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
‘TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
:. ITAIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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The Standard Freeness Tester’ 


A Description of the Freeness Testing Apparatus as Standardized by the 
Sub-Committee on Standardization 


During the annual meeting of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, January, 1924, the importance of “freeness” as a 
control test in pulp manufacture received considerable attention 
from the Technical Section of the Association. The unsatisfac- 
tory status of the test as a means of conveying information 
relative to a pulp from the producer to the consumer or from 
one mill to another was. made plainly evident, and the necessity 
of having the test standardized to overcome this difficulty was 
fully realized. The outcome of this situation was the formation 
of a subcommittee of the committee on Chemical and Physical 
Standards to standardize the test. After operating over a period 
of two years this committee has now completed its task, and the 
following is a brief description of its work and the apparatus 
which it has developed. 


The first active step taken by the Committee was the com- 
pilation of a thorough literature study of all the different de- 
signs of tester in use today. This compilation was reviewed by 
the members of the committee, and agreement was reached that 
the Green Tester should be used as the basis of the standardiza- 
tion. This decision was based on the knowledge that no other 
instrument represented sufficient advantages, either in accuracy 
of testing or ease of manipulation, sufficient to offset the advan- 
tage of standardizing an instrument with which the industry was 
already thoroughly familiar. 

The question of a theoretical study of the test with the basic 
idea of developing from first principles a tester which would 
be more scientifically correct than the Green apparatus, was con- 
sidered by the Committee but abandoned as representing too 
great a field of work and probably too radical a departure from 
present methods for easy assimilation as a standard by the 
industry. 

As the standardized instrument is based on the instrument de- 
veloped by A. B. Green and described by him in Paper, Feb- 
Tuary 23, 1916, an excerpt from this article describing his ap- 
Paratus is given below. 

“In Paper for April 15, 1914, page 19, appears a “summary of 
an article in the Wochenblatt fur Papier fabrikation for September 
27, 1913, which describes the Shopper-Riegler patented beating 
tester. By combining the divided funnel of the Schopper-Riegler 
tester with a different way of taking the sample and starting the 


__ 
*Presented at the convention of the Technical Section of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association, Montreal, Feb. 27-29, 1926. 


draining operation, the arrangement was made as shown in Fig ; 

“The chamber B is of standard brass tubing, to which is 
threaded a cast top and base as shown. The base sets the sieve 
C tight against a gasket over the lower end of the tubing, and 
the lid D is hinged to the cast base and secured by a cam latch. 
When D is released the entire area of C is exposed. The cast 
top in penetrated by a pet cock A. The funnel E is provided 
with two discharges G and H, as shown G being % inch diameter 
and H a standard % inch pet cock, with centre line at elevation 
shown by the dimension lines. This, however, need never be 
closed, so that any smooth % inch discharge could be tsed, pro- 
vided it is % inch, or so, long, and flares slightly at the bottom. 
The hood F, covers the large discharge opening, preventing the 
water from going directly out without first falling to the space 
below G.” 


Standard Freeness Apparatus 


In the development of the standard apparatus the principle and 
general form of the Green apparatus was adhered to. Such modi- 
fications as have been incorporated into the design have been 
adopted to increase its efficiency from the point of view of ac- 
curacy of manufacture and ease and accuracy~of manipulation. 

The essential features of a design for a standardized: freeness 
testing apparatus are: 

(1) Ease and accuracy of manipulation. 

(2) Rigidity during testing. 

(3) Ease of calibration. 

(4) Sturdiness. 

(5) Ease and accuracy in quantity production. 

The following description of the standard freeness apparatus 
gives a fairly clear idea of how these essential features are taken 
care of. 


Supporting Frames 


The supporting frames consist of two cast brass right angle 
shelves, the angular faces of which are accurately machined. The 
angular supporting struts included in the casting give ample 
strength to the bearing surfaces and ensure absolute rigidity. 

The lower supporting frame (that for the drainage cone) has 
a circular hole cut in it of sufficient diameter to take the top 
flange of the drainage funnel. The wall of the hole is recessed 
to form a small shelf on which the flange of the funnel rests, 
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bringing the top of the funnel and the supporting frame to the 
same level. 


The upper supporting frame is cut away deeply, to take the 
drainage cylinder. The top lid of the drainage cylinder is hinged 
directly to this supporting frame, which also carries on the op- 
posite side of the recess the hinged cam latch. In this way the 
top lid of the chamber acts as a lock, and firmly secures the 
chamber in position during drainage. The recess in the top sup- 
porting bracket is cut accurately, so that when the cylinder is 
pushed home and rigidly clamped by means of the lid, the centre 
of the drainage screen is directly over the centre of the funnel. 
The top lid carries the usual rubber gaskets to make the cham- 
ber air tight during drainage. 

The supporting brackets are mounted on a one inch slate board, 
which has been accurately trued and finished. 


Drainage Cylinder 


This cylinder is machined from a brass casting, and in gen- 
eral form and size closely resembles the chamber for the or- 
dinary Green apparatus. The perforated screen plate is secured 
to the cylinder in the usual manner, and the quick-release, hinged 
bottom is of identical design. The one point to note in this 
cylinder is that the drainage area of the screen plate is equal to 
the total area of the cylinder, and is not decreased by a flange 
of the screw ring which holds it in position, as is often the case 
with the usual Green cylinders. 








































































Drainage Position. 














CANADIAN STANDARD FREENESS TESTER 


There is, of course, a supporting flange cast on the outside of 
the cylinder, which is accurately machined to form the bearing 
surface on the upper supporting frame. 

The top lid, being carried on this supporting frame, leaves 
the top of the cylinder perfectly open. 

The inside of the cylinder is machined to a smooth finish. 


Drainage Funnel 


The drainage funnel represents the most intricate portion of the 
apparatus and is manufactured entirely from brass castings. The 
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underlying principle remains unchanged, but many allteratiog 
have been introduced to increase the accuracy of the instrument, 
and to facilitate its manufacture and standardization. 

The upper vertical wall has been added to the top of the fy. 
nel to insure that all the drip from the cylinder will be caught 
and drained through the funnel. 

The top flare of the funnel has been greatly steepened to pr. 


CANADIAN STANDARD FREENESS TESTER 
Detail of Drainage Funnel, 
vent splashing and any possible lodgement of water. 

The spreader cone has been made detachable for ease in clean- 
ing, and its position has been raised considerably to eliminate 
any chance of flooding while tesiing a very free stock. 

The side discharge tube has been made a straight cast tube, 
bored and reamed accurately to a standard size. The exterior 
makes a close sliding fit with an accurately bored and reamed 
hole through the boss on the side of the funnel. The shoulder 
on the tube is accurately machined, and so designated that when 
it is separated from the machined end of the boss by a % inch 
lead gasket, the tube will start to drain at a volume of 25 cc. in 
the lower end of the funnel. As this is the point on which the 
standardization of the instrument largely depends it may be 
well to discuss it in detail. 

The standardization of these instruments may be said to de- 
pend upon three points: 

(1) Uniform rate of delivery of water from the chamber to 
the funnel under uniform conditions. 

(2) Uniform rate of discharge from the bottom orifice under 
uniform conditions. 

(3) Uniform rate of discharge from the side orifice under 
uniform conditions. 

Eliminating gross errors in manufacture as a possible source 
of inaccuracies we may say that: 

(1) Will depend upon the accurate calibration of the perforated 
plate used as a screen in the bottom of the chamber. 

(2) Will depend upon the absolute accuracy of manufacture 
of the bottom orifice and on the head under which its operates. 

(3) Will depend upon accuracy of manufacture entirely. 

(2), therefore, not only depends upon the accuracy with which 
it has been manufactured itself but also depends upon the ac- 
curacy of (3). This latter is an extremely difficult piece of 
work to carry out, and to avoid this very probable source of if 
accuracy, (2) has been made adjustable and operates as follows: 
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size of the orifice and the head under which it operates. The 
size of the orifice is a matter of accurate machine work in its 
manufacture; and as it is machined separately from the funnel, 
this should cause no trouble. 

The head under which this orifice operates may be taken as 
the distance from the constriction of the orifice to the level at 
which drainage just starts through the side orifice. This dis- 
tance has been taken as 2.5 in. which gives a volume of 25 cc. 
to the lower portion of the funnel. The standardization of the 
funnel therefore may be very easily and accurately carried out if 
the side orifice is adjustable. The bottom orifice is blocked at 
the point of constriction, 25 cc. of water is run in from a burette 
and the side orifice adjusted until the water just starts to flow out. 
The lead washer is then adjusted to the required thickness, placed 
in position, and the whole is clamped securely by means of the 
lock nut. 

If, on the other hand, the side orifice has been made fixed the 
accuracy of the instrument would suffer; for its position would 
have to be set with the greatest accuracy during manufacture. 
which is an extremely difficult thing to do. 

The only argument against the adjustable orifice is the possi- 
bility of it becoming knocked out of position during use, and 
thus upsetting the standardization. This is hardly to be feared, 
as it can be securely held by means adopted. If by any chance, 
however, it should become displaced it is a simple matter to re- 
standardize the apparatus by the method described. 

The bottom orifice has been made detachable by cutting the 
funnel off close to the bottom and threading it on the exterior. 
The detachable orifices are made with a shoulder and accurately 
machined on their top bearing surface. They are held in position 
by a large nut, recessed to take the shoulder of the orifice piece 
and threaded to fit the bottom of the funnel. When the sur- 
faces of the bottom portion of the funnel and the top portion of 
the orifice piece are accurately machined, a water-tight joint 
is secured. 

The slope of the interior of the funnel is carried unchanged 
into the orifice piece until it reaches the diameter of the orifice 
itself. 


Summary of Design 


In reviewing the five essential points given above, the manipu- 
lation has been simplified by the lid of the chamber being re- 
moved from the chamber itself to the top supporting bracket. 
This allows the chamber to be put into position before the stock 
is poured in, and thus shortens the time from this point until 
drainage is started. It also simplifies the handling of the cham- 
ber in the subsequent washing. 


Of Stout Construction 


The apparatus is absolutely rigid during testing, and is of stout 
enough construction to stand up sturdily under mill usage. 

The ease and accuracy of calibration have been the main points 
of consideration in incorporating the modifications described 
above. 

From the point of view of duplication of manufacture the ap- 
paratus represents no serious difficulty. Its manufacture of cast 
brass throughout allows for accurate machine work being done, 
and gives the manufacturer a chance for exact duplication. 


Calibration of the Instruments 


The Research Section of the Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation, operating through. the Division of Pulp and Paper, 
Forest products Laboratories of Canada, has undertaken the cal- 
ibration of every instrument manufactured to this standardized 
design. For this purpose there are two master instruments main- 
tained at the laboratories, one of which is used for no other 
Purpose than for these calibration tests. In this way every. user. 


of the instrument throughout the industry is assured that his in- 


The flow through this orifice depends upon two things, the strument is identical in reading with all other standardized in- 
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struments, and he can therefore exchange information on this 
very important subject at will, being fully assured that his results‘ 
need no interpretation. 


True Benefit of Standardization 


This represents the true benefit of the standardization, and is 
the goal which your committee has sought throughout its 
activities. 


























































































































OnricinaL Freeness Tester 


., pet cock; b, chamber; c, screen plate; d, bottom cover; i, cam Match; 


screw cam; m, screw c 76 ; £, inverted cone; g, side orifice; 
h, bottom orifice; 1, rubber disc. 


In order to maintain this standardization of results, duplicate 


parts of the instrument are obtainable at any time on order. In 
this way absolute assurance that any instruement can be main- 
tained in standardization is accorded. 


Standard Conditions of Testing 
In order to. standardize the-manipulation:.of=the.-test- as--well: 


as the instrument itself, the Division of Pulp and Paper, Forest 
Products Laboratories of Canada, has thoroughly studied all the> 
conditions of the tést, and from their results-developed a stan- : 


dard method of procedure. 


This method was published as “Pro- : 


posed Standard- Method for Freeness Testing”: in the first issue 
of “Research Notes,” the authorized publication of the Division. 
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Correction Curves for Consistency-Temperature 






The conditions of testing proposed as standard in the above 





method are: 
SS TE OE AEE a OE . 03% 
Temperature sou 20°C 











As these conditions are Set adidas met with in commercial 
practice and require for their accurate fixation considerable time 
and trouble in adjustment of the stock, correction curves for both 
consistency and temperature have been developed for use with the 
instrument. These curves and tables represent a very great deal 
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CANADIAN..STANDARD FREENESS ‘PESTER 








of work on the part of the laboratory staff, but their convenience 
would prove of great benefit to the industry. The amount of 
work involved can be more fully appreciated, perhaps, when it is 
realized that for the compilation of the curves and tables 1,000 
freeness determinations were.carried out, each one having been 
accurately adjusted for temperature and consistency. Some two 
thousand calculations were necessary and the preparation of two 
tables, each containing some 10,000 figures, formed the necessary 
foundation for the tables and curves finally developed. With the 
aid of the tables and curves, however, freeness determinations 
can be carried out at whatever temperature or consistency the 
mill. stock happens to be running, the results so obtained being 
readily corrected to standard conditions by their aid. 

This eliminates the tedious adjustment of the stock for tem- 
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perature and consistency, all that is necessary merely being a 
record of these two variables at the time the stock is tested, from 
which the corrected readings can be obtained from the tables of 
curves. 

A set of these tables and curves is supplied with every instry. 
ment, together with a negative vandyke from which as many 
prints as desired may be obtained by an ordinary blue print 
machine. 


Method of Ordering Standard Apparatus 


As the Division of Pulp and Paper, Forest Products J_abora- 
tories, are responsible for the calibration of all instruments man- 
ufactured to this design, and as they have also undertaken the 
supervision of the “manufacture,” it is essential that all orders 
for the instruments pass through their hands. 

E. P. Cameron, Director of the Division, has also acted as 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on the Standardization, and 
orders should therefore be directed to him personally. This 
holds true whether for the whole instrument or for any of its 
parts. 

It must also be realized that the expense involved in the man- 
ufacture and calibration of the instruments, particularly to the 
laboratory, eliminates the stocking of them for immediate ship- 
ment, and therefore a time allowance must be given for the com- 
pletion of their manufacture and for their calibration. This time 
allowance should not exceed one month under ordinary circum- 
stances, and is reduced to a minimum in all cases. 

The cost of the instrument standardized and calibrated is $200, 
f.o.b. Forest Products Laboratories of Canada, Montreal. Ship- 
ment will be made by express unless otherwise ordered, and with 
each shipment is included the correction curves and all other 
related information. 

E. P. Cameron, Chairman, Sub-Committee on 
the Standardization of the Freeness Test. 


Kalamazoo Firm Builds Many Paper Mill Tanks 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 
KaLaMAzoo, Mich., February 15, 1926.—The manufacture of tanks 


for paper mills is rapidly becoming one of the most important 
features of production at the Kalamazoo Tank and Silo Company. 
M. H. Coombs, president of the company, reports that branch of 
the business has been developed during the past twelve months, 
so that the 1925 output far exceeded that of any other twelve 
month’s period. 


The most recent order taken was for two acid tanks and a blow 
pit for the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis. The acid tanks are each 24 feet in diameter 
and 32 feet high, whiJe the blow pit will be 32 feet in diameter and 
have a depth of 22 feet. The pit has a three inch false bottom 
and is capped with a vomit stack, 10 feet in diameter and 60 feet 
high. 

Other orders reported are: One tank for the Nekoosa-Fdwards 
Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis., 24 feet in diameter, 32 feet 
high; two tanks for the Union Bag and Paper Corporation, Che- 
boygan, Mich., each 22 feet in diameter, 24 feet high; St. Maurice 
Pulp and Paper Company, Three Rivers, Quebec, two tanks, each 
23 feet in diameter and 22 feet high; Standard Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, one tank, 40 feet in diameter and 22 feet high, a unit 
of the recently installed save-all system and capable of holding 
200,000 gallons; Donnacona Paper Company, Donnacona, Queb:c, 
one tank, 24 feet in diameter and 24 feet high; Marinette and 
Menominee Paper Company, Marinette, Wis., one tank, 24 feet in 
diameter and 22 feet high. 

In the construction of these tanks, it is the almost universal rule 
to use best selected eight inch stuff for the bottoms and six inch 
stuff for the staves. From 8,000 to 10,000 pounds of steel hoops 


are also required. It takes an average of two cars to transport 
each tank to destination. 
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February 18, 1926 
Degree of Permanence of Paper 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasnincton, D. C., February 15, 1926—The degree of perma- 
nence of paper is a matter of vital importance, says the Paper 
Laboratory of the Bureau of Standards. Discussing paper for 
permanent records the Laboratory says: 

Little is known definitely of the permanence of modern pa- 
pers, but the numerous requests received by the bureau from 
departments of the Federal Governments, State goverments, the 
Library of Congress, public libraries, and from many business 
concerns for advice respecting durability of papers indicate that 
the importance of this property of paper is generally realized. 
The bureau has conducted some research work on this subject 
but has not been able to make the intensive study required to 
obtain definite information on the many different questions in- 
yolved. In view of the numerous demands for information, how- 
ever, the following observations may be of interest: 

From records of the aging of papers it appears that wood- 
fiber papers, in general, have given poor service in respect to 
permanence. Rag-fiber papers, in general, alone have proved 
suitable for permanent records; but the fact that a paper is 
made entirely of rag fiber does not in itself ensure permanence. 
The materials entering into the paper must be chosen with care, 
so that no materials will be present which in themselves will not 
be permanent or which will induce deterioration of the paper. 
It is quite well established that if fibers themselves are to be 
permanent they must be reduced to as pure a form of cellulose 
as possible. The purity of the fibers is commonly measured by 
determining the copper number. As rosin sizing induces decom- 
position of paper fibers it should not be used. Judging from: past 
records and from results of accelerated aging tests, the sizing 
should consist of glue only, as when properly applied such siz- 
ing is very permanent and has no injurious effect upon the paper 
fiber. Starch sizing appears to he of doubtful permarience. Chem- 
ical residues, especially those of an acid nature, are very harm- 
ful. Alum is an acid salt commonly used in paper sizing, and 
care must be taken that residues of this material in «he paper 
are kept at a minimum. Other chemical residues, such as those 
derived from the cooking and bleaching operations, should also 
be reduced as much as possible. In employing coloring mater- 
ials, only those of established permanency should be used, and 
only those which will not react chemically with other constitu- 
ents of the paper. 

The need for more definite information is keenly realized and 
it is hoped that further research may be carried out. 





Heat Relations in Sulphite Pulp Process 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

This little book of “Heat relations in the Sulphite Pulp Pro- 
cess” is a reprint of a series of articles that appeared in the 
“Wochenblatt fur Papier fabrikation” for 1924-1925. 

Chapter one deals with certain fundamental facts neccesary 
for such a study: The specific gravity of wood and its vari- 
ation with moisture content, the specific heat of absolutely dry 
and of moist wood, and of the coking liquor, the maximum pulp 
yield from wood obtained in practice, the filling of digesters 
(“filling density”), the aniout of liquor contained in one cubic 
meter of digester, etc. 

Chapter two deals with the basis for the calculation of the 
theoretical heat consumption of a sulphite cook; chapter three 
with the amount of heat consumed for other purposes than that 
of warming the digester contents, such as the heat requirements 
of the digester itself and the heat lost through the waste gases; 
chapter five with the heat consumption of the digester under dif- 
ferent conditions; chapter six with waste heat from the cooking 
Process and the possible utilization of the same; chapter seven 
with the heat balance of the direct and indirect processes. A 
bibliography of three pages is given at the end. The pages contain 
many charts and tables setting forth experimental data. 
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“No feature of the consumption of heat, whether usefully ap- 
plied or wastefully, is overlooked and other useful information 
is packed into every page. Pointers for possible savings are 
given and it would repay pulp makers other than those using the 
sulphite process to have the book at hand as a work of refer- 
ence.”—C. J. West. 





To Make Paper From Tupelo 


The following is reprinted from the New Orleans Item: 

“Reforestation in Louisiana receives another impetus. Cypress 
swamps heretofore regarded useless in this way after the cut, 
are to be replanted in Tupelo gum, ‘the Cinderella of the 
swamps. Tupelo is now used largely for boxes, crates, and 
veneer. But tests and experiments by the United States For- 
estry service have proved that the wood is suitable for pulp, 
yielding a good grade of book paper. 4 


“A group of Orleanians have formed a corporation: to use 
tupelo for this purpose. It is said their mill, near Morgan City, 
will be first in the South. They stress the reforesting phase of 
the venture. Tupelo seed trees remain on much of the land al- 
ready cut over. The department of agriculture estimates that 
stands of tupelo in the lower Atchafalaya river basin are grow- 
ing at the rate of one cord of peeled wood to the acre each 
year. That approximates the average rate of growth of South- 
ern pines. The tupelo will grow in the cut over cypress swamps, 
where cypress grows too slowly. Development of this enterprise 
will be noted with interest. 


French Pulp and Paper Market 
(PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Montreal, Que., February 15, 1926 The Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner in Paris, Hercule Barre, has reported to the government 
that for a number of years to come France will be compelled to 
import large and increasing quantities of chemical and mechani- 
cal pulp, news print, and kraft paper. The factors governing this 
consist of a lack of raw materials. The inadequate number of 
plants to meet the requirements of the country, and a shortage 
of labor, both skilled and technical. The rapid development of 
the artificial silk industry in France is also likely to open up 
another large market for exporters of bleached sulphite pulp. 
Canadian manufacturers of this pulp will do well to watch the 
French market, which, in addition to its rapid growth must of 
necessity obtain its supplies from abroad. It is openly stated that if 
the Lyons firms engaged in the silk industry are to hold their 
own in the markets of the world they will have to turn largely 
to the use of artificial fiber. All these factors make France a 
promising market for Canadian pulp and paper manufacturers, 
and one which is well worth while making systematic and per- 
sistent efforts to devolop and secure. 


Heads Michigan Tariff Association 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KataMazoo, Mich., February 15. 1926—Alex G. Gilman, presi- 
dent of the Allied Paper Mills, was elected president of the 
Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association at a recent meeting. F. k 
M. Hodge, president of the Kalamazoo Paper Company, was 
named vice president; George Gerpheide, vice president of the 
Allied Paper Mills, secretary; Charles S. Campbell, treasurer of 
the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, treasurer, and 
James Dougherty, traffic manager. 

The election completes the program to reorganize the bureau. 
Following a resignation of all directors, a meeting was held 
recently, at which time a new board of directors was named. 

The traffic association offices now occupy the apartments in the 
Pythian Building, formerly used by the Fidelity Building and 


Loan Association. They are spacious and ample for future growth. 
and development. 
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Egyptian Demand for Cigarette Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuncron, D. C., January 13, 1926.—Cigarette manufacturing 
is one of Egypt’s most important and most highly developed indus- 
tries. There is no manufacture of cigarette paper in Egypt and 
the local industry is entirely dependent upon foreign sources of 
supply. Consequently, there is a very large importation of cigar- 
ette paper, averaging about 1,250,000 pounds annually in ordinary 
years, and valued at some $325,000, Trade Commissioner Richard 
A. May, Alexandria, reports to the Department of Commerce. 

Imports of cigarette paper amounted to 1,246,785 pounds, valued 
at $398,357 in 1922, to 1,233,826 pounds, valued at $298,256 in 1923, 
to 1,256,373 pounds, valued at $297,927 in 1924, and to 881,586 
pounds, valued at $206,868 during the first nine months of 1925. 
Italy supplies the preponderance of cigarette paper used by the 
Egyptian cigarette manufacturer, its share amounting to 59 per cent 
in 1922, 53 per cent in 1923, 64 per cent in 1924, and 83 per cent 
during the first nine months of 1925. France is the only other im- 
portant source of supply, its share amounting to 313,531, and 14 
per cent respectively, during those periods. Very small quantities 
also come from the United Kingdom, Germany, Austria and Spain. 
Importation of cigarette paper in books is almost negligible. 

The Egyptian cigarette industry now operates chiefly with mod- 
ern American cigarette making machinery, and the types of cigar- 
ette paper required by local manufacturers are rather well defined. 
The greatest demand is for paper on rolls, the largest consumption 
being of paper 74 centimeters (29.13 inches) wide and in rolls of 
5,000 meters (16,404 feet). These are cut to the desired widths 
at the factories. For imported cut roll paper the principal con- 
sumption is in 26 to 26% millimeter (1.02 to 1.04 inch) and up to 
32 millimeter (1.26 inch) width, each roll being 1,560 meters (5,118 
feet) in length, or one-half standard roll length. 

Due to the strenuous competition between the Egyptian cigarette 
manufacturers themselves and between the Egyptian cigarette in- 
dustry and foreign competitors, it now seems that more and more 
attention is being paid to quality and price, not only with respect to 
tobacco, but also especially with reference to the cigarette paper it- 
self. The prime requisite as regards cigarette paper in Egypt is 
that it must be strong, i.e. not easily broken in the various machine 
and hand processes of manufacture and packing, it must be uniform 
in quality, it must be very white and flammable, leaving as white an 
ash as possible, and an ash as close to the color of the tobacco ash 
as possible Local cigarette manufacturers pay more atention to 
juality than price in making their commodities commitments. 


Exports of Scandinavian Pulp and Paper 


{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasnurncron, D. C., February 3, 1926.—Finnish exports of me- 
chanical pulp declined from 92,453 metric tons during the first 11 
months of 1924 to 70,575 tons during the same period in 1925, while 
exports of chemical pulp rose from 249,765 tons to 272,050 tons. 
Exjorts of paper also show an increase, rising from 166,511 me- 
tric tons during the first eleven months of 1924 to 197,170 tons 
during the same period last year. 

Export of chemical pulp from Norway declined from 43,541 
metric tons during the first -ten months of 1924 to 31,351 tons dur- 
ing the same period in 1925, while chemical pulp exports rose 
from 19,707 tons to 21,250 tons; carton and board from 892 tons 
to 1,315 tons; and paper from 22,177 tons to 25,270 tons. Of the 
total paper exported, news print shipments represented 11,273 tons 
during the first ten months of 1924 and 13,172 tons during the 
same period in 1925. 

During the first eleven months of 1925 Swedish exports of me- 
chanical pulp reached a total of 199,776 metric tons as compared 
with 196,577 tons during the same period in 1924, and exports of 
chemical pulp amounted to 862,219 and 961,424 tons respectively. 
During that period exports of board rose from 23,561 tons to 27,466 
tons; news print paper from 153,070 tons to 157,417 tons; and 
other paper from 153,639 tons to 171,733 tons. 
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Program for Woodlands Section Meeting 
The following is the program for the sixth annual meeting of 
the Woodlands Section, Wednesday, February 24 :— 


10:30 am. Chairman’s Greetings... Geo. N._ Ostrander 
10:40 a.m. Secretary-Treasurer’s Report... M.. Porter 
11:00 am. “The Forester Comes Back” 


Austin Cary,’ Lumberman, U. S. Forest 


Service, 


11:45 am. The Lake States—Logging for a Second Cut 
George Banzhaf Forest Engineer, Banzhaf & Watson 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
12:30 Pulpwood Situation of the Lake States. 
D. A. Crocker, Forester, Woodlands Section, A.P.P.A. 

2:00 pm. The Appalachians—Organization for Forest Manage- 
ment W. J. Damtoft, Forester, Champion Fibre Com- 
pany, Canton, N. C. 

2:45 pm. New England—Methods of Forest Management 
for Pulpwood Production. Geo. T. Carlisle, Jr., Con- 
sulting Forester, Prentiss & Carlisle Co., Inc., Bangor, 
Maine. 

6:30 p.m. Informal Dinner Room 115 


“Alaska—A Source of Raw Materials for the Paper 
Industry of the United States.” H. F. Heintzlemann, 
Assistant District Forester U. S. Forest Service, Ju- 
neau, Alaska. 

“The Journalist’s Interest in Forests and Forestry,” 
George F. Authier, Washington Correspondent. 


Appoint Simplification Committee 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincrton, D. C., February 17, 1926.—Word has just been re- 
ceived here by the Simplified Practice Division of the Department 
of Commerce of the appointment by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association of a Committee on Simplification and Standardization 
to cooperate with the Division in connection with the paper simpli- 
fication program which has been held up for some time. Norman 
W. Wilson, president of the association appointed the following 
men on the committee representing the association, S. L. Willson, 
American Writing Paper Company, Chairman; H. H. Willson, Albe- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Company; W. R. Lusignea, McLaurin- 
Jones Company; R. F. McElwain, Crocker-McElwain Company; 
Col. B. A. Franklin, Strathmore Paper Company; Allen Curtis, In- 
ternational Paper Company; Alex G. Gilman, Allied Paper Mills; 
Charles A. Gordon, Oxford Paper Company; E. H. Naylor, Writ- 
ing Paper Manufacturers Association; Hugh P. Baker, American 
Paper and Pulp Association. 

It is understood that Mr. Curtis will come to Washington some- 
time in the near future to go over with H. R. Colwell, who has 
had charge of this project for the division what has already been 
done and just where the industry stands and report back to the as- 
sociation’s committee before any further action is taken. It is un- 
derstood that this committee has been appointed to cooperate with 
other committees who may be appointed by merchants, printers and 
others. ; 


Control of Decay in Pulp and Pulpwood 


A pamphlet of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 
No. 1298, has just been issued, entitled “Control of Decay in 
Pulp and Pulpwood” which should be studied carefully by all 
executives of paper mills that make or use pulp. The bulletin 
can be obtained for 25 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


English Expert Joins American Writing Staff 
G. H. Colson, trained in paper making in England, who spent 
a number of years making book and fine writing paper at Tetaghur 
Paper Mills, Ltd., Calcutta, India, has been engaged by the Ameri- 
enn Writing Paper Company at the George Gill Division. 





Abs 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Making Industry 


CLARENCE J. West, CHAIRMAN 


Machinery 


Expansible Cylinder Mold and Dandy Roll for Paper Ma- 
chines. W. E. K. Trotman. U. S. pat. 1,518,712, Dec. 9, 1924. 
The roll is built up of longitudinal bars suitably spaced apart, 
the ends of which are supported in slots formed across the 
inclined surface of conical bearing blocks, one at each end of the 
roll. The blocks are mounted on a threaded spindle, by means of 
which the blocks can be separated from each other or brought 
nearer together, thereby contracting or expanding the roll. Each 
of the longitudinal bars is formed with a flange at its ends, in- 
clined to the angle of the conical bearing blocks on which they 
are adapted to slide. Suitablg, means are provided for locking, 
the bearing blocks in required position; and, if required, the 
longitudinal bars may be divided at any desired portion of their 
length and the divided ends supported in intermediately arranged 
conical bearing blocks. With rolls of large diameter an ex- 
pansible spiral may be arranged around the periphery of the 
assembled bars upon which the gauze cover is fitted. In order 
to facilitate the changing of covers and eliminate the necessity 
of making a seam, one of the longitudinal bars of the roll is 
removed and a so-called “double-rack” put in its place to bind 
the opposite longitudinal edges of the wire cover each to a metal 
strip stamped out at spaced intervals throughout the length to 
form clips or hooks.—A. P.-C, 


' 


Shower Pipe for Paper Machines. H. Kidd assignor to Scott 
Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,507,608, Sept. 9, 1924. In cylinder ma- 
chines for making very fine tissues such as are used in the 
ptoduction of absorbent cotton substitutes for medical bandages, 
were is provided one or more spray or shower pipes directed to 
clean the surface of the cylinder mold and also the felt of any 
adhering fibers. These sprays are mounted in such a manner 
that they are given a relatively slow, longitudinal, reciprocating 
motion, the amplitude of which is somewhat greater than the 
spaces between the spray holes or nozzles of the pipes.—A. P.-C. 


Automatic Shower Catcher for Paper Machine. G. W. David- 
son and L. J. Martin. U. S. pat. 1,523,868, Jan. 20, 1925. The 
purpose of the invention is to provide means for deflecting the 
shower water (from the showers directed downwards through 
the lower run of the wire) from the saveall compartment, ex- 
cept during the period of a break when the web follows the 
wire back on the under side of the couch roll. This is attained 
by placing a shower catcher between the shower pipe and saveall, 
which normally receives the shower water and leads it to waste. 
When a break occurs the shower removes the adhering pulp 
from the wire and directs it into the receiving trough of the 
catcher. The trough being perforated acts as a strainer, and 
the pulp closes the perforations, thereby interfering with the 
outflow of the water to the drain. This causes the catcher to 
pivot about a longitudinal axis and to discharge into the saveall. 
When used on a machine having wet trim, the catcher may be 
made only the width of the trimmed web; or else it may be con- 
Structed the full width of the wire and wet trim compartments 
are provided at each end which prevent the wet trim from passing 
into the receiving trough proper of the catcher.—A. P.-C. 


Sectional Electric Paper Machine Drive. C. W. Shaifer as- 
signor to General Electric Co. U. S. pat. 1,506,453, Aug. 26, 1924. 
Each section of the machine is driven by a direct current motor. 
The direct current generator is provided with a field winding 
supplied from excitation mains which also supply current to the 
field windings of the sectional motors, adjustable resistances be- 


ing provided in each case to vary the voltage as required. In 
order to maintain an absolutely fixed speed relationship between 
the various sections, each one of them is provided with a relatively 
small dynamo electric machine constructed as a cradle dynamome- 
ter and comprising a rotor and a stator. These machines are of 
the synchronously running type. The rotor is driven from the 
corresponding motor through cone pulleys and gears, at a higher 
speed than the motor, and is provided with a direct current wind- 
ing which is connected through slip rings to the excitation mains 
and which is arranged to provide the rotor with magnetic poles of 
a fixed polarity. The stator of each synchronous machine is pro- 
vided with an alternating current winding connected to a source of 
current of a constant, but adjustable, frequency. The stator is 
mounted so as to be rotatable independently of the rotor, and in 
either direction; but suitable means, e.g., springs, are provided to 
hold it in a predetermined normal position. Any variation in the 
relative speed of any one of the motors causes rotation of the 
stator of the corresponding synchronous machine, and makes an 
electric contact which starts up a pilot motor by means of which 
the resistance in the field winding of the motor is increased or 
decreased so as to restore the speed to its original value—A. P.-C. 


Sectional Electric Paper Machine Drive. H. W. Rogers 
assignor to General Electric Co. U. S. Pat. 1,506,445, Aug. 26, 
1924. The purpose of the invention is to provide a smaller and 
cheaper regulator than that described in U. S. pat. 1,506,453 (pre- 
ceding abstract), and one which gives closer and quicker regulation. 
The various sectional motors are connected according to the Ward- 
Leonard system for controlling the voltage. In order to maintain 
a fixed speed relation between the various sections eack section 
but one is provided with a small regulating, synchronous, dynamo 
electric machine having both members movable, the last section 
being arranged to drive a synchronous alternator. The rotor of 
each synchronous machine has a direct current winding providing 
it with magnetic poles of fixed polarity, while the stator’ has an 
alternating current winding which is provided by current from the 
alternator on the last machine section. Each statur actuates suit- 
able :egulating means for the corresponding driving motor, which 
consists of a frictionless rheostat which gives exceedingly quick 
and sensitive regulation. In order to prevent hunting of the regu- 
lator a loose connection is provided between each stator and the 
corresponding rheostat arm, so that a small angular movement of 
the stator may take place before the rheostat is adjusted. By 
using gearing which causes the rotor to turn at a considerably 
higher speed than the shaft of the corresponding machine section, 
a very small angular departure of this shaft from its true angular 
position can be made to produce a greatly amplified effect on the 
rotor; and by constructing the synchronous regulator as a multi- 
polar machine the sensitiveness of the regulation may be still 
further increased. The machine can be started from rest by 
starting the sectional motors either individually or simultaneously. 
—A. P.-C. 


Sectional Electric Paper Machine Drive. H. W. Rogers as- 
signor to General Electric Co. U. S. pat. 1,506,446, Aug. 26, 1924. 
Each machine section is driven by an alternating current motor 
with phase-wound rotor and stator. In order to maintain an ab- 
solutely fixed speed relationship between the sections, each motor 
is provided with a rotary convertor or transformer whereby an 
alternating current of any desired frequency can be supplied to the 
rotor winding of the corresponding motor. Each rotary convertor 
comprises a commutator connected to the rotor of the correspond- 
ing motor by a variable speed adjusting mechanism consisting of 
a disk mounted on the shaft of the driving motor and in frictional 
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engagement with a disk mounted on the commutator shaft. The 
speed of each commutator can be adjusted with reference to that 
of the corresponding motor by varying the position of the disk 
on the commutator shaft—A. P.-C. 

Self-Clearing Silencer for Paper Machines. W. E. Stewart. 
U. S. pat. 1,519,559, Dec. 16, 1924. The ordinary perforated plate 
which generally constitutes the silencer box is replaced by a slowly- 
rotating perforated cylinder which is placed close to the edge of the 
tail board and to the last baffle plate of the head box, so as to 
prevent masses of pulp from passing outside the cylinder and being 
delivered on to the paper machine wire. The rotating cylinder is 
preferably built up of a number of longitudinal sections, so that its 
length may be varied at will—aA. P.-C. 

Paper Machine Couch Roll S. G. Chambers. U. S. pat. 
1,509,584, Sept. 23, 1924. Couch roll jackets creep faster toward 
the middle than at the ends, because the jacket being bent over the 
ends of the roll exerts greater friction at the ends than along the 
straight surfaces. To overcome this, the inventor provides two 
dished plates, one at each end of the roll, which are mounted for 
independent rotation with the roll. The peripheries of the disks 
form substantially a continuation of the surface of the roll, but 
they are spaced slightly therefrom by means of a ball race con- 
taining balls which act practically as ball bearings. The ends of 
the jacket are secured in the usual manner, but over the disks 
instead of over the ends of the roll proper.—A. P.-C. 

Stock Inlet for Fourdrinier Paper Machines. W. Voith 
assignor to American Voith Contact Co. U. S. pat. 1,526,193, Feb. 
10, 1925. This invention provides a perforated rotating cylinder 
in the bottom of a Voith high pressure stock inlet. The perfora- 
tions in the wall of the cylinder are of sufficient size to permit 
free flow of the stock without danger of choking. This cylinder 


is claimed to prevent formation of knots, lumps and foam.— 
A. P.-C. 


Fourdrinier Wire. J. J. O’Brien. U. S. pat. 1,525,881, Feb. 10, 
1925. The wire fabric is constructed of flat strips instead of round 
wires. Straight and sinuous (or “serpentine”) strips constitute the 
filler or chute, which extends transversely of the paper machine, 
the straight and sinuous strips alternating and being in contact 
with one another. The warp threads or wires extend through 
openings formed in the straight and sinuous strips at their points 
of contact, and are located midway between the upper and lower 
edges of the strips, so that they will remain at all times out of 
contact with the stock. The “mesh” or size of opening of the wire 
cloth depends on the curvature of the sinuous strips. It is 
claimed that this wire presents a smooth uniform surface to the 
paper sheet as it is formed, and thereby prevents formation of 
minute irregularities or “grain” in the surface of the paper caused 
by the vertical bending of the warp and woof strands in the ordi- 
nary type of wire fabric—aA. P.-C. 

Paper Board Machine. J. H. Greenstreet. U. S. pat. 1,507,373, 
Sept. 2, 1924. The board is made up from a sheet of paper by 
folding and creasing, and applying adhesive to secure the folds 
together. The folding and creasing means, and the conveyor which 
receives the paper and carries it away, are operated by means of 
cams on a common shaft, so that the various operations synchro- 
nize, and the folding device operates the adhesive-applying device.— 
A. P.-C, 

Paper Machine Drive. W. S. Crandell -assignor to Albany 
Paper Mill Machinery Co., Inc. U. S. pat. 1,520,935, Dec. 30, 
1924. The invention refers to a worm type of drive, which can be 
used either on new machines or applied to existing machines. The 
trunnion of each drier roll is provided with a gear (preferably 
spiral) on the driving side of the machine, which gear meshes with 
a corresponding worm on the driving shaft. The shaft extends 
in close proximity of the drier roll trunnions along the machine, 
and is preferably made in sections suitably coupled together. It 
is supported by the trunnions themselves, each of which is pro- 
vided with a housing enclosing the corresponding worm and 
gear, said housing having suitable bearings for the trunnion and 
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other bearings for the shaft. The housing is preferably cas: in two 
sections and constructed so that the gear may run submerged jp 
oil or grease —A. P.-C. 

Paper Machine Suction Box. J. D. Uligrenn assignor to A,B. 
Karlstads Mekaniska Verk. U. S. pat. 1,521,659, Jan. 6, 1925, 
The suction box has one or more rolls rotatably journalled in the 
box, and the rolls have circumferential slots or grooves. The 
upper edges of the suction box, as well as intermediate picces pro- 
vided between the rolls, reach closely to the surface of the rolls, 
so that the suction will act substantially only on such portions of 
the wire as are directly supported by the rolls. This prevents 
pulling the wire down against the edge of the suction box, thereby 
reducing friction and wear. This kind of a suction box is par- 
ticularly well adapted for use as a guide roll for the wire— 
A. PA. 

Paper Machine. E. Nishina. U. S. pat. 1,519,696, Dec. 16, 
1924. The main feature of the invention consists in causing an 
endless band (either wire or felt) to travel very rapidly and pro- 
jecting pulp thereon (by means of an ejector with air under a 
pressure of several thousand pounds per square inch) at approxi- 
mately the top point of one of fhe rolls over which the felt or 
wire passes. The pulp is discharged in the direction of travel of 
the band, and at an angle of approximately 45° with it. The re- 
sultant sheet is put through one or more presses and dricd. The 
advantages claimed are: the progress of the band is never hin- 
dered; no damage occurs to the band or the roll; drying of the 
sheet is greatly facilitated and the power consumption required for 
driving the band is greatly reduced—A. P.-C. 

Transfer Roll for Paper Machines. F. D. Simmons. U. S. 
pat. 1,519,985, Dec. 16, 1924. The object of the invention is to 
provide mechanical means which may be thrown into action, and 
which function to pick off the end of the paper from one roll 
and carry it over to and deposit it on another roll. It consists 
essentially of a suction roll located between the two rolls of the 
machine between which the paper‘is to be carried, and supported 
in such a manner that it can be thrown into and out of contact 
with the two other rolls. When in contact with these rolls the 
suction causes the transfer roll to pick up the sheet; and as soon 
as the end of the sheet has passed the point of contact of the 
transfer roll with the second*carrier roll it is blown on to the 
latter —A. P.-C. 

Paper Cutting Machine. C. Seybold. U. S. pat. 1,504,521, 
Aug. 12, 1924. In certain cases it may be important to provide 
friction mechanism for the clamp which holds the pile of paper 
to be cut which shall not be limited to any fixed amount but which 
shall automatically increase as the need for holding the pile in- 
creases during the cutting operation. Mechanism is therefore pro- 
vided for frictionally connecting the knife drive shaft with the 
rock shaft for the clamp so as to obtain automatically increasing 
pressure of the clamp as the knife proceeds with its work.—<. P.-C. 

Paper Machine. A. E. Ryberg. Fr. pat. 587,115. In order to 
reduce labor costs two machines are built superposed over each 
other, the same frame being used for both machines.—A. P.-C. 

Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet. M. McGinnis. Paper Mill 
49, No. 21, 4, 6, 8 (May 23, 1925). A description of this device, 
with a discussion of its merits.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Machine. C. Barlow and E. R. Clapp. Eng. pat. 228, 
055. The fibers up-ended at the suction roll are laid by means of a 
soft roll which presses lightly against the suction roll and which 
is kept free from loose fibers by means of a spray. The soft roll 
is constructed of metal and covered with soft resilient material 
such as rubber.—A. P.-C, 

Paper Machine. S. Milne. Eng. pat. 230,170. The stock is 
fed against a cylinder mold over approximately one-quarter of its 
circumference. The cylinder mold rotates about a stationary hol- 
low shaft, and the space between the mold and shaft is divided 
into suitable compartments, so that on passing beyond the farthest 
point at which the stock is fed against the mold the layer of fibers 
is subjected to suction, and is finally led off at a convenient point, 
a compartment provided with an air blower being provided for the 
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rpose. A further compartment may be provided for washing 
the cylinder mold.—A. P.-C. 

Stock Inlet for Paper Machines. W. Voith. Eng. pat. 229,- 
590. The depth of the stock flowing on to the wire is regulated by 
means of an adjustable and flexible gate, and the delivery of uni- 
form stock is ensured by means of a rotary perforated drum 
situated at the discharge port and capable of being driven at dif- 
ferent speeds. The gate is supported by adjustable links by which 
it may be levelled, and can be raised and lowered by the rotation 
of a shaft carrying eccentrics from which the links are hung.— 
A. P.-C. 

Use of Marking Rolls for Watermarking Paper on the Driers. 
E. Arnould. L’Indus. Papetiere 4, 170, 172 (June, 1925). The 
circumference of the marking roll should be somewhat less than 
twice the length of the inscription or design. The rolls should be 
mounted on a strong, rigid, hollow shaft, extending across the full 
width of the sheet, and in such a manner that they are driven by 
the contact of the drier roll with the raised letters or designs 
thereby climinating the necessity of small felt covered driving 
rolls—A. P.-C. 

Improving the Formation of Paper. A. Danninger. Eng. pat. 
230,088. At the breast roll end of high speed paper machines an 
endless strip of fabric is provided beneath the forming wire to 
retard the draining of the water from the pulp on the wire until 
the pulp has been uniformly distributed. The action of this strip 
may be regulated by mounting the guide roll and register rolls of 
the strip on arms pivoted about the axis of the breast roll.— 
A. P.-C. 


Calendering Paper. Koholyt Aktien-Gesell. Eng. pat. 226,201, 
Dec. 15, 1923. In moistening paper prior to the glazing or staining 
process, the paper is cooled preferably below the dew point, and 
moisture is thus precipitated from the air upon the paper.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Folding Machine. G. W. Swift. Eng. pat. 230,370. A 
web folding machine is provided with means for longitudinally 
folding the lateral portions of the web, inwardly and outwardly 
upon the central portion of the web, the web being given a final 
longitudinal fold upon a line extending centrally through the pre- 
viously unfolded portion and may then be cut into lengths.— 
A. P.-C. . 

Paper Interfolding Machine. J. A. Nichol. U. S. pat. 1,516,- 
779, Nov. 25, 1924. This machine works on the same general 
principle as the one described in U. S. pat. 1,515,861 of Nov. 18, 
1924, two webs from opposite sides of the machine being cut into 
required lengths so that when they are brought together they are 
symmetrically overlapped, the cross cuts in one strip being located 
opposite the center of the sheets into which the other strips have 
been divided. Jaws are then arranged to fold the sheets from 
each web alternately in such a manner as to enclose the ends of 
the sheets from the other web. The mechanical features of the 
machines vary, and cannot be described without reference to dia- 
grams —A. P.-C. 

Paper Interfolding Machine. R. Graunstein. U. S. pat. 1,502,- 
333, July 22, 1924. Interfolding machines generally comprise two 
similar drums suitably cut in the form of teeth on portions of the 
periphery. The sheets of paper which have been previously folded 
in two are fed into the spaces between the teeth, and by reason 
of the engagement of the two drums the sheets are interfolded. 
In order to be able to operate at high speeds without having trouble 
from centrifugal force nor from irregularities in the feeding of 
the sheets into the spaces between the teeth, the inventor provides 
ducts leading from the faces of the teeth to the surface of a sta- 
tionary cylinder which forms a hollow distributing member on 
which the toothed drum rotates. The sheets are held snugly in 
Pesition by means of a vacuum until they reach the point at which 
the drums are engaged, where they are subjected to a blast which 
helps to detach them and make them fall into a suitable maga- 
mne—A_ P.-C, 

— Interfolding Machine. D. W. Hudson. U. S. pat. 
861, Nov. 18, 1924. Two webs of paper are fed from op- 
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posite sides ot the machine and are cut alternately so that when 
they are brought together at the center of the machine they are 
symmetrically overlapped the abutting edges of any two con- 
tiguous sheets of either series being substantially centered inter- 
mediate the ends of the adjacent sheet of the other series. Each 


sheet is then creased along a line opposite the contiguous edges 


of the adjacent sheets of the other series, thereby enclosing the 
ends of these latter sheets, and thus interfolding all the sheets to- 
gether. Various mechanical features making for simplicity and 
compactness are covered by the patent.—A. P.-C. 


Crowning of Paper Machine Rolls. Super-Calender (Dec. 
1924); Pulp: & Paper 23, 737-739 (July 2, 1925). A discussion 
of the method of determining and calculating the proper crown 
required on paper machine rolls, with an example of how to 
calculate the crown on calendar rolls—A. P.-C. 

The Slip Sleeve. A New Rubber Covering for Belt Carrier 
and Tube Rolls. R. H. Whitney. Paper Mill 49, No. 24, 22-24 
(June 13, 1925). A relatively thin cover of high grade rubber 
has been developed which can be slipped over felt rolls’ and 
tube rolls. Its merits are discussed at some length—A. P.-C. 

Asbestos Drier Felt. G. L. Chamberlin and W. D. Gould. 
Paper Mill 49, No. 23, 26, 28, 46 (June 6, 1925). Discussion 
of the requirements of a drier felt and of the merits of asbes- 
tos-cotton felts—A. P.-C. 

Complete Automatic Control System for Paper Machines. 
Paper Trade J. 80, No. 26, 46-48 (June 25, 1925); Paper Mill 
49, No. 23, 38-42 (June 6, 1925). The Harvey-Lewellen Control 
System consists of a caliper, controller, stock box control unit 
or governor control unit, control cabinet and signal light box. 
The caliper consists of a mechanism carrying two rollers :be- 
tween which the paper passes, a dial on which is indicated the 
thickness of the paper being made, and contact points whith 
operate automatic relays in the control cabinet. ‘Variations in 
thickness act to operate either the stock box gate screw or the 
governor control, so as to bring the thickness back to its proper 
value. Different colored light signals indicate whether the board 
or paper is running normal, light or heavy. The system has been 
in successful operation on one of the machines of the Gardner- 
Harvey Paper Co. for over a year, and has maintained. the 
thickness of the sheet with a maximum variation of 0.001 in— 
A. P.-C. 

Advantages of Enlarging the Paper Machine. R. Broll. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 616-618 (May 16, 1925). Too rapid 
drying of paper gives an unsatisfactory sheet. It is recommended 
that another press roll be employed, the drying cylinders be in- 
creased in number, and exhaust steam at minimum pressure 
be used. These factors also make for greater economy. Ex- 
amples with data are given—J. L. P. 


Observations on Paper Formation on the Longitudinal Wire. 
Janata. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 525-527 (Apr. 25) ; 584-586 (May 
9, 1925). Paper formation on the longitudinal wire machine and 
the various influencing factors are discussed—J. L. P. 

Twin Guide Rolls for Wet Felts. Anon. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
56, 520-521 (Apr. 25, 1925). Twin guide rolls for wet felts 
(Ger. pat. 374,749) are described. The chief advantages are: 
(1) economy of felts, (2) increase in paper production, and (3) 
elimination of common felt troubles—J. L. P. 

Moving Parts of the Paper Machine. Anon. Wochbl. 
Papier. 56, 756-758 (June 20, 1925). The moving parts of the 
machine which come into contact with the sheet are discussed 
from a practical standpoint.—J. L. P. 

First Paper Machine Operated by a Multiple Motor Drive in 
Germany. P. Weiske. Papierfabr. 23, 149-158 (June 18, 1925). 
An illustrated description of the electric drive for the new 
paper machine at the Feldmuehle Odermuende paper mill in 
Cavelwisch, near Stettin, Ger. The machine possesses a screen 
width of 6 m. and a working speed of 350 m. per min. —J. L. P. 

Economy of Different Calender Drives. P. Weiske. Papier- 
fabr. 23, 89-96 (June 18, 1925.) Electric calender drives, with 
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alternating and direct currents, are compared with reference to 
cost and economy of operation. The proper selection of a drive 
system should be determined by the energy relations involved 
and. not by the initial cost—J. L. P. 


Paper Texture and the Paper Machine. P. Klemm. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 56, 76-81 (June 13, 1925). General considerations 
ef the formation of a sheet of paper on the wet end of the 
machine.—J. L. P. 

Drying of Bag Paper. G. H. Golbs. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 
885-888 (July 18, 1925). A reply, in the form of a critical study 
of paper machine performance, to a question on page 595.—J. L. P. 

Papermaking Machines. T. D. Nuttall. Eng. pat. 233,575 
(May 14, 1925). Each section of the machine has a driving 
pulley -secured to a tubular shaft mounted in its own bearings 
on each side of the pulley, and having one part of a clutch se- 
cured to it. The other part of the clutch is secured to the 
driven shaft of the section. An extension of the driven shaft 
passes through the hollow driving shaft, which is supported in 
bearings in line with, but independent of, those carrying the 
hollow shaft. By this means the weight of the pulley is not 
imposed on the clutch, and therefore the wear and tear are 
considerably reduced.—A. P.-C. 


Watermarking Roll for Paper Machines. C. R. Seaborne. Eng. 
pat. 233,241. The roll body is covered with a hard rubber layer 
vulcanized thereon. Superposed on this is a layer of soft rubber 
vulcanized on to the first layer; and on the layer of soft rubber 
and vulcanized to it is a second layer of hard rubber on which 
the designs, types, etc, are formed. The roll is preferably 
Slightly crowned to compensate for springing. The outer layer 
may be covered with one or more layers of textile fabrics. In- 
stead of covering the roll body entirely the three layers may be 
vulcanized on longitudinal marking plates, which may be screwed 
to the roll body.—A. P.-C. 

Testing a Paper Machine Suction Box. Papeterie 47, 558,561 
(June 25, 1925). Description of method of checking up a suc- 
‘tion box to see if it is in proper working condition, consisting 
essentially in checking up first the suction apparatus (siphon or 
pump) and then the box itself—A. P.-C. 

How Wires and Seams Are Made. Pulp & Paper 23, 879-880 
(Aug. 6, 1925). An explanation of the difference between or- 
dinary weave and “long crimp” weave and between a soldered 
seam and a stitched seam—aA. P.-C. 

Press Rolls. F. Reddaway. Eng. pat. 233,523. The roll is 
made up of alternate layers of soft and hard rubber with an 
external layer of ebonite, over an iron core. The arrangement 
ensures elasticity and strength—A. P.-C. 

Doctor for Paper Machine Rolls. John White. Fr. pat. 588,- 
927. The doctor blade is divided into a large number of fingers, 
each of which is pressed individually against the surface of the 
roll-by means of springs, of fluid under pressure, or of their 
own resiliency—A. P.-C. 

Paper Machine Drier. T. D. Nuttall. Eng. pat. 233,493, May 
14, 1925. Instead of using a large number of relatively small, 
closely spaced drier rolls, the inventor uses a much smaller num- 
ber (as few as two) of larger rolls, spaced further apart. Each 
roll is provided with a separate hood for removing the mois- 
ture laden air—A. P.-C. 

Watermarking Roll. American Lakes Paper Co. Fr. pat. 589,- 
555, Nov. 22, 1924. The watermarking roll, which preferably 
presses against the first drier roll, consists of a metal cylinder 
covered with a layer of hard rubber about 6 mm. thick, vulcan- 
ized on the cylinder. Over the hard rubber, and vulcanized to 
it, is a 4 mm. layer of soft rubber; and over. the latter is an- 
other layer of hard rubber, about 7 mm. thick, which carries 
the designs or letters to be impressed into the paper—A. P.-C. 
. Cause and Cure for Wrinkles in Surface of Rolls of Paper. 
J. A. Cameron. Pulp & Paper 23, 875-879 (Aug. 6, 1925); Paper 
Ind. 7, 602-605 (July, 1925); Paper Mill 49, No. 30, 4, 6, 42, 44 
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(July 25, 1925). From a discussion of the causes of “welting” 
or “wrinkling” of rolls after they have been rewound, the autho; 
attributes them to the fact that the high tension under which the 
web is rewound contracts the width of the web before it reache 
the rewound roll, and later on the web has a tendency to g. 
pand back to its normal width after the tension has been m 
moved, such expansion taking place in the outer plies of the 
roll. In the “Camachine” slitter and rewinder, these trouble 
are overcome as far as possible by the “two-drum, riding-rolley" 
system of winding, in which slitting is done close to the poin 
of winding, and where the web is threaded over the front drum 
with a counterweighted riding roller resting on the upper syr. 
face of the rewound rolls as they build up in diameter. This 
system has been supplemented by a special system of Srooving 
in the front one of the two drums. The grooves consist of 
very shallow and wide depressions in the surface of the drum 
running spirally close together from the center outwards to each 
end; and coupled with these spiral grooves is a very wide and 
very shallow groove running slantwise from the center each way, 
at a slight angle to the axis of the drum—A. P.-C. 
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Ruths Accumulator Installations 


The Bogalusa Paper Company, Inc., at Bogalusa, La., a subsid- 
iary of the Great Southern Lumber Company, has recently ordered 
a large steam accumulator from Ruths Accumulator Company, Inc, 
for its pulp and paper mill. Through the use of this accumulator, 
which has a volume of 6,500 cu. ft. and a storage capacity of 40,00 
Ib. of steam, the boiler house operation will be improved and pro- 
duction in the mill will be substantially increased. The accfmuls- 
tor system will maintain at all times a reserve capacity for sudden 
steam demands. It will automatically provide for constant pres- 
sures in all steam lines throughtout the plant and will permit th 
boilers to operate at a steady pind efficient rating under costant pres- 
sure and superheat. Such conditions as these might be considered 
as ideal from the standpoint of flexibility in plant operation, and 
will certainly provide better operating conditions for the two G. E. 
bleeder turbines which at present supply power for the mill. 

It is interesting to follow the development of the steam accumu- 
lator business within the last few years, and particularly in con- 
nection with the paper industry. Up to the present time, orders 
have been placed for over 225 Ruths Steam Accumulators of 
which 90 are for pulp and paper mills. While most of these in- 
Staliutions have been made abroad it is significant that the Amer- 
can industrial centres are becoming keenly interested in this com- 
paratively recent development. A number of leading firms in the 
pulp and paper industry have already placed orders for accumulator 
installations. Among these firms are: 

Bogalusa Paper Company, Inc., Bogalusa, La.; International 
Paper Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; International Paper Com- 
pany, Piercefield, N. Y.; Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., St. Joseph d’Alma, 
P. Q.; Brown Corporation, La Tuque, P. Q.; Newfoundland 
Power and Paper Company, Grand Falls, Newfoundland; St. Law- 
rence Paper Mills, Ltd., Three Rivers, P. Q. 


Czechoslovakian Mills Busy 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasarncron, D. C., December 30, 1925.—Paper mills in Czecho- 
slovakia were more actively employed up to the middle of Novem- 
ber than during the previous month, according to a report from 
Consul General C. W. Winans, Prague. The demand from foreign 
markets has been better; recently a considerable demand for 
cigarette paper has been made by Turkey. Sales of wood pulp 
for both the foreign and domestic markets have fallen off, dut 
partly to the fact that the Czechoslovak mills are well stocked 
with pulp. Complaints have again been registered by the pulp 


manufacturers against the large shipments of wood pulp t 
Germany. 
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The Financial and Industrial Investigation’ 


By ArrHuR ANDERSON, ARTHUR ANDERSON & Co. 


The success of a business depends upon the ability of its manage- 
ment to take action based upon sound decisions. This is most true 
from a longtime viewpoint, as over short periods it is possible for 
an element of luck to enter in which results in earnings independent 
of the qualities of management. 


Sound decisions can be reached only as a combination of good 
judgment with a knowledge of the true and complete facts of any 
given situation. In business, as in all forms of human endeavor, 
it is the securing of facts which proves most difficult. In modérn 
business, with its marvelous size and complexity of individual units, 
this difficulty is far more pronounced than it was some decades 
ago, when business was done in very much smaller individual units. 

When one man runs a business small enough to be run effectively 
by one man, he may know it so intimately and in such detail that 
no essential facts remain long concealed. When this business 
grows in size, acquiring greater operating facilities and covering 
greater sales territory, the one man will no longer be able to 
exercise his former intimate control. Instead, there is a passing 
on of responsibility to others and a more or less definite assign- 
ment of functions. The one-man control will necessarily be re- 
placed by the control through organization. Unfortunately an 
organization is composed of individuals, and only rarely can the 
efforts and viewpoints of several individuals be so well co-ordinated 


that they even approach the co-ordination inherent in a single 
person. 


Modern Aids to Management 


The result, therefore, is liable to be one of overemphasis in some 
points. gaps of information or ability in others, a general lack of 
vision for the business as a whole. Even the chief executive may 
be biased by experience, training or inclination, so that his view- 
point is narrowed or distorted. It is true that management is 
sometimes aware of its own shortcomings. It realizes a possible 
lack of ability in the technique of business, but seldom admits 
inability in matters of decision because it overweighs the factor of 


judgment and underestimates the danger of insufficient or distorted 
knowledge of facts. 


Because management realizes the possible limitations in technique 
of its internal organization, and because its problems are becoming 
every day more complex, it has in the past few decades resorted 
to many special technical services as an aid to its own functioning. 
In matters of incorporation, of reorganization, of patents, of con- 
tracts, or of technical liability it has long had resource to legal 
talent and now few boards or large corporations fail to include 
their legal counsel in the directorate. In matters of finance, of 
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*From Management and Administration. 


reorganization, of recapitalization, its bankers are by necessity and 
custom called upon in an advisory capacity. In the preparation of 
correct financial statements, and in matters involving correct ac- 
counting procedures and methods, special technical ability is called 
for from the ranks of accountants. In matters of property valua- 
tions or of perpetual plant and equipment records the appraisers 
contribute their quota of skill. 


Some of these services are primarily concerned with the deter- 
mining of salient facts and some are concerned with the supplying 
of judgment along certain special lines. Yet it remains for the 
management itself to co-ordinate all of these specialized view- 
points so that they will bear upon the single problem of the best 
interests of the business as a whole. Aside from the management, 
the only interests who are directly concerned, with such a view- 
point, are those financially involved in the business—stockholders 
and bankers. But often the stockholders are the management, or 
else place their trust in the management, rousing to action only in 
the event of unsatisfactory earnings. So it may broadly be said 
that bankers as a whole (and this is increasingly true) incline to 
view a business in its broader aspects and to be concerned with the 
same problems that concern the management. The banker often 
represents the holders of senior securities in much the same sense 
that the management represents the holders of junior securities. 


Because bankers see many businesses, because they cannot of 
themselves know the intimate details of a given business, and 
because of their responsibility in the matter of securities issued, 
they have gone a step ahead of management in the use of a recently 
developed technical aid to business. This aid is known as the 
financial and industrial investigation. One of its principal uses has 
been to lay before both bankers and management a broad collec- 
tion of salient facts on any particular business—so arranging these 
facts that they represent an analysis of the policies which have 


regulated that business, thereby judging the effectiveness of 
management. 


The banker uses this investigation as a preliminary to financing. 
It reveals the true facts of past operations from a comprehensive 
viewpoint and gives some basis for forecasting the future of the 
business over the life of the security issue. Even in this usage 
the investigation becomes an aid to management, if it convinces 


the banker of the soundness and necessity of the proposed 
financing. 


Definition of Financial and Industrial Investigation 


This form of investigation may be described as being a study 
and analysis of the three elements of business, in their relationship 
and co-ordination one with the other. These three elements are: 
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1—he equipment ot busiuess, which includes building equip- 
ment, machinery, personnel and product. 

2—The mechanism for controlling and directing the use of this 

equipment, which may be termed management. 

3—Tlie conditions under which this equipment must be used by 

management in order to result in earnings. These conditions 
include competition, markets, location, demand, transportation, 
general prosperity or depression, monopoly, etc. 

Such a definition is extremely broad, and a simpler expression 
is to state that the investigation is an effort to determine all of 
the salient business facts,of a given situation, to analyze these facts 
and to present conclusions which will be o1 constructive nature. 


If the investigation is made for purposes of internal guidance— 
at the request of the company officials—it may be of a more de- 
tailed character than if it is made at the instigation of bankers and 
in connection with financing, but funcamentally the points con- 
sidered and the data used will be much the same in either case. 

A similarity to this form of analysis is found in the “commer- 
cial research departments now maintained by a number of the 
larger companies. Such departments, however, usually carry on 
work which is only a portion of that covered by the investigation, 
since it is seldom their function to analyze the internal financial 
conditions of the company or in any way to be concerned with the 
specific financial structure or the characteristics of outside financ- 
ing. They do, however, go rather deeply into the analysis of sales, 
the various economic factors of the industry and the relative posi- 
tion and course of the company in the industry. There is no need 
to go any further into this question of commercial research depart- 
ments than to point out the basic fact that management thereby 
admits the necessity for information related to economic trends 
and positions, and also to emphasize the further fact that economic 
principles must be kept clearly in mind during any financial and 
industrial investigation. 

Really two fundamentals may be laid down in connection with 
these investigations, economic experience and common sense—it is 
hard to say which is the more important. Of course, the heading 
of experience must be amplified to include knowledge, a knowledge 
of economics, of organization, of accounting, of engineering, of 
manufacturing, of men, of business in general and the qualities 
of management. And the heading of common sense must be un- 
derstood to include a large portion of vision or imagination. 


Types and Sources of Information 


As has been stated, the investigation is based first of all upon 
the collection of correct basic data. This may be drawn from 
many sources, but probably the greatest bulk of it comes from the 
past records of the company. It must not be inferred that this 
class of data is the most important or most significant, but at least 
it is tangible and in it should exist not the least trace of inaccuracy 
or uncertainty. 

For example, it is often necessary that the investigation make 
use of unit figures on sales, etc. It may well be the case that such 
unit figures are different from the sales values appearing in the 
audited profit and loss statement. This is due to several reasons. 
Either they may not include returns and allowances, or they may 
include consigned goods, or they may contain clerical errors, or 
they may not be tabulated for exactly the same period as the 
audit values, or the units classification of the sales department may 
differ from the value classification of the accounting department. 

Careful analysis must be made even of audited statements which 
may be available, in order to insure an exact correlation of the 
statistics as to quantities or tonnage with the audited dollar values 
and to make certain that the accounting policies followed have been 
consistent over the period of years considered and have resulted 
in statements of earnings and financial condition that are correct. 

Another class of information is that gathered relative to condi- 
tions in the given industry, possibly involving an analysis of the 
trend of prices, costs, production, sales, labor rates, investment, 
etc., over a period of years. This is secured from government files 


Cost Section 
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and publications, from trade associations and trade publications 
and from published results of industrial research. 

Features which must be studied and judged during the course 
of the investigation involve such questions as to whether the com. 
pany is properly located with respect to its supply of labor and 
raw material; whether it is favorably situated with respect to its 
markets for finished product; whether the buildings are well or 
ill adapted to the particular type of manufacturing; or whether its 


equipment and its methods of processing are up-to-date, economical 
and practical. 


Points of Analysis 


One of the principal subjects of study is the personnel of the 
company and the arrangement of this personnel to form an organ- 
ization. First, the organization plan must be studied, then each 
man in any position of importance must be studied in the light 
of his effectiveness in the particular function. These functional 
standards are naturally flexible and somewhat definite, being set 
as the result of experience and by the operating results shown. 

This study of personnel is only one of the items which form 
an important part in this class of business analysis. There is also 
the studying of balance sheets and earnings statements from the 
viewpoint of the business rather than from that of accounting 
technique. The total of the inventories is less important than the 
relationship between inventory and sales, or inventory and receiy- 
ables, or inventory and fixed assets. The current assets are im- 

portant by reason of their make-up rather than their value; or 
by reason of their relationship to current liabilities or to bank 
loans. The ratio of contributive capital to loaned capital is im- 
portant. The make-up of net worth is far more vital than its 
amount. The trend of earnings is more significant even than their 
relation to net worth, which is in turn more important than their 
actual amount. Earnings in certain years, such as 1921 and | 
are extremely significant, as are also the make-up of debits to 
surplus in these same years. 

In the analysis, the geographical distribution of sales may hold 
a large significance as bearing on the future trend of total sales, 
while the distribution by principal customers may indicate a poten- 
tially dangerous condition. The position enjoyed by the com- 
pany in its own field of industry and the position of the type of 
business with reference to industry as a whole are also considered. 

Then there is the study of many special bits of information 
which do not ordinarily appear in any financial statement, such as 
the distribution of stock holdings, make-up of the board of 
directors (with even the personnel analysis of these directors), 
variations in stock control or voting trusts over a period of years, 
analysis of principal executives as to age, length of service, salaries, 
stock interest, prior working experience, etc. These matters are 
usually of importance only where the matter of refinancing is 
involved, but here they may attain a vital importance. The financ- 
ing may practically hinge upon the question of extent of stock 
interest by the president or general manager, and a study of salary 
and scale may reveal a primary indication of poor management. 

That the investigation may be made for two distinct purposes 
has already been noted. The investigation made at the request of 
the management may be classed as “internal” and is usually called 
for because of some specifically disturbing condition. The investi- 
gation made primarily for bankers may be classed as “external” 
and is called for either as a preliminary to financing or because of 
unsatisfactory operating results subsequent to financing. 

The internal investigation is usually of a special and detailed 
nature while the external is broader in scope and purpose, though 
exhibiting many of the methods and much of the data which is 
demanded by the former. 

The internal investigation is usually made for the direct and 
immediate purpose of assisting the management, while the external 
investigation often has as its primary reason the testing of man- 

agement. The internal is called for because certain things are 
known to be, or suspected of being faulty. The external is made 
to ascertain whether the policies of management are correct in 
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principic and application and whether the future is likely to be 
such as to result in the continuance of earnings. 


Conditions Leading to Internal Investigation 


The conditions which lead to internal investigation may be many 
and varied. For example, the management may note a decrease in 
sales, which the sales department cannot satisfactorily explain, or 
it may be that profits are decreasing even though sales are being 
maintained in normal volume, or inventories may be increasing out 
of normal proportion, or some one department may be showing 
unsatisfactory production or increasing costs, or monthly state- 
ments may be slow in coming in, or there may appear to be too 
large a clerical force for the volume of business, or perhaps there 
is a condition of confusion in credits, collections, or accounts re- 
ceivable records. In fact, any one or several functions of the busi- 
ness may be showing signs of weakness. 

Thus the internal investigation partakes of the nature of diag- 
nosis and usually follows a failure on the part of management to 
find a remedy, for usually the business has been trying all sorts 
of home-grown remedies for the condition before it will admit its 
inability to effect a cure and feels impelled to call for an outside 
diagnosis and treatment. 

It is evident from this that the internal investigation is primarily 
a diagnosis which is intended to be followed by corrective actioa. 
But often it is difficult to make the management see the necessity 
for investigation before the corrective work is commenced. The 
investigation is, however, very distinct from the corrective action, 
which may be termed as “installation.” For example, a company 
may request a “cost system,” expecting to have put into effect a 
completely cut and dried. plan, with a few new forms, and to secure 
in a few weeks’ time accurate costs on all products. As a matter 
of fact there is seldom any such thing as a cost “system.” There 
are certain basic theories for securing costs, but these are different 
from the actual clerical methods necessary to securing costs, and 
these methods are usually different in every business, due to the 
modifying factors of operating methods, organization, size, per- 
sonnel, present records, etc., which are the individual part of a 
particular business. 

Therefore the investigation must be made first. 


By it are deter- 
mined the actual present conditions existing in that particular 


business. Thereby it is possible to lay a finger on the faulty or 
incomplete points. And with the investigation are combined the 
theory, economics, and long experience with similar problems 
necessary to produte a sound program of correction. This cor- 
rective program is usually not worked out in detail as a part of the 
investigation, but all of the broad, directive principles will be there. 
The reasons for not going into full detail are three in number. 
First of all management may not wish to go ahead with the com- 
plete constructive program, so that the inclusion of details would 
merely represent wasted time, effort and expense. Secondly, after 
the corrective work is begun there may frequently be brought to 
light some further modifying conditions which would tend to change 
the actual details of the plan. And finally, the inclusion of too 
much detail tends to obscure the basic theory and plan of the 
corrective program. 


Conditions Leading to External Investigation 


Usually the external investigation is made at the request of the 
managment, for the financial investigation has by no means as yet 
attained the recognition given to the audit. Few business men 
would ever think of asking for permanent financing unless it was 
possible to carry to the banker an audited balance sheet. Yet 
Practically no business man ever thinks of carrying to the banker 
the rc vort of a financial investigation. The bankér, however, is 
beginning to realize that on loans covering from 10 to 20 years he 


needs to know more about the company than can be obtained from 
its audited statements. 


, This is truer of the larger banking institutions, of course, than 
or the smaller ones, because greater values and greater responsi- 
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bilities are involved. It is because of these responsibilities that 
many of the larger banks are beginning to stipulate that the com- 
pany desiring financing shall provide both completely audited 
figures and a complete financial and industrial investigation report. 


Difficulties of External Investigation 


It may happen that because of the findings of the investigation, 
the banker decides to turn down the security issue: Then the 
company must pay for the work which has made its financing im- 
possible and for a report in which the management itself may be 
rather severely criticized. If it is of a type subject to criticism 
it is very possibly narrow visioned and unprogréssive enough to 
fail to grasp the justness of the criticism or to make any of the 
constructive changes recommended. 

Even under the best conditions it is difficult for the company 
management to see any necessity for the investigation, since it feels 
that an audited statement should furnish all of the information 
vital to the banker. 

This is not a universal attitude and occasionally a busines: con- 
templating financing calls for such an investigation, using its find- 
ings either as a basis for corrective work preliminary to financing 
or as a basis for better terms of financing. In this way an internal 
benefit accrues from an investigation which was made primarily 
for external purposes. 

%+ sometimes happens also that the bankers stipulate that certain 
of the investigative recommendations be carried out by the com- 
pany as a prerequisite to financing, so that a purely involuntary 
benefit is obtained by the company, which may or may not agree 
with the soundness of these recommendations. 

The confidence placed by the bankers in the results of the in- 
vestigation is not, as a rule, shared by the company officials. The 
banker has learned by several experiences that the investigative 
findings, conclusions and recommendations are sound. But the 
company has had no such experience and every statement is sub- 
ject to the closest scrutiny, coment, study, and demand for proof. 

It is this “show me” attitude which makes it difficult for the 
investigator. By reason of his experience he may know that cer- 
tain things are wrong, yet he must first show that certain condi- 
tions exist, must show what they mean and the dangers they may 
lead to. He is in the position of having to prove not only the 
work, but all of the theories back of it. And if the report contains 
even a minor misstatement—due possibly to receiving incorrect in- 
formation from some official, or to overlooking some item—it may 
be seized upon as an evidence that everything in the report is un- 
reliable. The report has to be practically perfect. Everything 
stated must be correct and provable, it must be complete, yet with- 
out anything unnecessary or irrelevant. 


Future Uses 


It is evident that the financial and industrial investigation makes 
use of all of the data which may result from other specialized 
forms of service to management, correlating this material to give 
a complete analysis of the business as a whole. In view of the 
increasing tendency toward combinations and mergers, aided by 
greater public participation in offerings of industrial securities, 
such an analysis is of increasing importance to the investment 
banker. It enables him to pass upon the worth of a security issue 
with greater assurance in discharging his moral obligation to 
investors. 

Similarly, the formation of these large operating units entails 
new management obligations. The larger units are less subject to 
special or local conditions, but more influenced by basic economic 
principles and by the large trends of industry. Management prob- 
lems thus are of broader concept. At the same time, the details 
of operation are tremendously magnified and the possession of 
true and complete knowledge of the business requires uniformity 
and completeness of records and systems. 

Management will find in the investigation one of its most com- 
prehensive aids to judgment and control, just as the banker will 
find it the best means of marshalling the essential business facts. 


Cost SECTION 
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Paperboard Industries Association Meets 


First Meeting of the Year at the Congress Hotel in Chicago Is Unusually Well Attended—Nn. 
merous Topics of Importance are Discussed By Representative Men of the Industry—Re. 








ports Show All Committees are Making Good Progress—Next Meeting in New York 


Cuicaco, February 15, 1926.—In the first meeting of the year, 
members of the Paperboard Industries convened in group sessions 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday, January 20 and 
Thursday, January 21. 

Meetings of the individual groups, Paperboard, Container and 
Folding Box, were held on Wednesday, while on the following day 
all members of the three groups convened in a joint session. 

President Fletcher M. Durbin presided at the general meeting, 
while Vice-President Walter P. Paepcke presided at the Paperboard 
Group meeting; Vice President J. P. Brunt, at the Container Group 
meeting; and Vice President A. C. Osborn at the Folding Box 
Group meeting. All sessions were well attended, members remain- 
ing in session until late in the afternoon on each day. 


Paperboard Group Meeting 


As the first order of business, Vice President Paepcke called upon 
E. R. Hankins, chairman of the Statistical Committee, who sub- 
mitted an interesting report on the method of collecting and dis- 
seminating statistical data relating to board mill operations. In 
compliance with the Committee’s recommendations, several changes 
and additions are being made with the idea of making the data of 
greater value to the industry, 


Regarding the subject of waste paper, there was a discussion as 
to the establishment of Differentials between grades. It was de- 
cided that in order to set up the proper classification, it was de- 
sirable to appoint two committees, one for the East and one for the 
West; these committees to submit recommendations for differentials 
at the next meeting of the Paperboard Group. 


In his report to the membership Vice President Paepcke an- 
nounced that since the November meeting four new members had 
been enrolled in the Paperboard Group; namely—J. G. Cherry Com- 
pany, Tama, Ia.; Kieffer Paper Mills, Ewing, Ind.; Marion Paper 
Company, Marion, Ind.; Pynetree Paper Co., Gordon, Ga. 


Container Group Meeting 


At the opening of the meeting Vice President Brunt introduced 
H. C. Gardner, of the Ridenour-Baker Grocery Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., who addressed the members on the subject of “Better 
Shipping Containers for Canned Goods.” 

Mr. Gardner took a positive stand against the manufacture and 
use of poor containers of all kinds,—corrugated fiber, solid fiber 
and wood. He stated that the box user, particularly the shipper of 
canned goods, needs a first-class container and that he is ready and 
willing to pay for it. One of his outstanding statements was to 
the effect that the box manufacturer is prone to cut the price half 
a cent and to cut the quality a cent. 


The principal topic of the meeting was “Ways and Means for 
Getting Better Boxes.” 


Inspection Service 
The Container Group unanimously adopted a plan for inspection 
service, the purpose of which is to eliminate the use of unsatisfact- 
ory boxes. 
Specifications for Canned Foods Boxes 
As a result of the discussion regarding the use of boxes of the 
proper standards for the shipment of canned foods, the Associa- 
tion’s Standardization Committee was directed to hold a meeting 
in the near future and to recommend a basis of specifications for 
canned foods boxes, sufficiently strong to preclude the possibility 
of box failures. 
That the box manufacturer has a duty beyond that of accepting 
the customer’s order for boxes, was strongly stressed by Irving 





Hill, of the Lawrence Paper Manufacturing Company. 
line, Mr. Hill said: 

“When you sell boxes to a customer, besides living up to your 
certificate as a box maker, you have a further obligation to your 
customer and to the railroads. You are obliged not only to fyr- 
nish a box complying with the certificate stamp, but you have a duty 
in that you must furnish a box entirely suited for the particuldr 
service in which it is used. I would like to make this appeal: 
When you make boxes for the canned goods trade, make a study 
and an investigation as to just what is required by your customer: 
go to the canning plant and observe the treatment the boxes receive 
and just how they stand up under it; then follow the box to the 
jobbers; then go a step farther and follow the shipment to the re- 
tailer grocer, and then see that only such boxes are furnished as will 
stand up until they have delivered the goods to the final customer 

“Simply the box maker’s stamp and ordinary inspection will not 
bring about the desired results. Some of the trouble may not be the 
fault of the box maker: the trouble may arise from mishandling in 
the canning plant, resulting in destroying the strength of the scores 
It is part of your obligation to assist the canner to the end that he 
may properly handle the boxes. Some of the trouble may be due 
to improper loading of boxes in the freight car. If boxes are not 
loaded snugly in the car and well braced, damage in transit is 
bound to occur. 

“T would like to add this final appeal; namely, that you render 
service to your customer, not alone in the canned goods field, but 
also in any other large field you may be serving; that is, ‘follow 


your boxes through and see that you are giving 100 per cent 
service.’ ” 


Association Goes on Record with Regard to Upholding the 
Carriers’ Specifications for Fibre Boxes 

Reference was made to the carriers’ specifications which require 
the use of two facings, each not less than .030” in the manufacture 
of the 275tb Corrugated box, mention being made of one or two 
instances where boxes had been discovered, bearing the 275tb stamp, 
but which had facings less than .030” in caliper. 

It was the sense of the meeting that the carriers’ specifications 
in the matter of thickness of facings, as well as in all other re- 
spects, must be strictly adhered to. 


Statistical Subjects 

Chairman Hankins, of the Statistical Committee, reported upon 
statistical subjects of interest to the Container Group. The pro- 
gram of statistical reporting for the Container Group was reviewed 
by Chairman Hankins, who invited suggestions for changes along 
the lines of making this endeavor of greater benefit to the indus- 
try. He announced that since the November meeting of the As- 
sociation there had been a meeting of the cost estimating men of 
member companies in the West. He announced that a meeting of 
cost estimating men of Eastern member companies is to be held in 
New York City in the near future. 


General Manager’s Report 

General Manager Browder reported in detail upon classification 
and specification -matters, special reference being made to the pro- 
cedure in securing consideration of new types of boxes for the ship- 
ment of Strike-Anywhere matches, and the status of the application 
for a special package for the shipment of a 100-piece dinner set. 
He directed special attention to recent activities of the freight 
inspection bureaus, including their action following the discovery 
of. certain lots of boxes which did not come up to the certificate 
requirements. He also expressed the view that the railroads will 
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A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 


Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. 


With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 


felts up to 86 feet in length. 


Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 
more and better paper at a lower cost per ton prefer the unvarying quality and long service 
of ORR felts. A trial of them will bring about a preference of them that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 


AGITATOR DRIVES 


STOCK, csian veins. SIZES 
Standard and Special Designs 


New England Tank & Tower Co. 
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TRIUNE 
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. FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 
FITCHBURG - MASSACHUSETTS | 
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If you want a first class 


BLEACHED STRAW PULP 


ask for 


“PHOENIX ”’ 


made in VEENDAM, HOLLAND 
Agents in U. S. A.: 


SCANDINAVIAN PULP AGENCY, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave. New York 


Lowering Costs of 
Bag Making 


by more efficient methods 


Our wo clor pater ie the lan, ward iy paper bag development and 


tie make bag making pay bigger — 
the’ ability to stand up in hard servi 
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Write for full details today. 


FISCHER MACHINE CO. 
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soon enter upon an intensive campaign to eliminate the use of boxes 
failing to come up to the certificate requirements. 


Showing “Date of Manufacture” on Fibre Boxes 
Vice President Brunt announced that the Advisory Board, Con- 
tainer Group, wished to recommend to members that they mark all 
boxes so as to indicate the year and month in which manufactured; 
this for the reason that when the railroad inspection campaign 
commences, it will be quite important for the manufacturer to know 
the date the boxes were made. 


Folding Box Group Meeting 

At the opening of the meeting, Vice-President A.C. Osborn 
called fora reading of the following extract from a letter said to 
have been written by George Washington to his brother John, on 
March 31, 1776, as typifying in principle the loyalty and co-opera- 
tion due the Association from its members: 

“Tt is not sufficient for a man to be a passive friend and well- 
wisher to the cause. Every person should be active in some depart- 
ment, without paying too much attention to private interests. 

“Inactivity in some, disaffection in others, timidity in many, may 
hurt our cause. Nothing else can, for unanimity will carry us 
through triumphantly if we are linked together im one indissoluble 
bond.” 

Reception Committee 

Irving Randall and W. J. C. Karle were appointed as rep- 
resentatives of the Group on a Reception Committee to be com- 
posed of members from each Group, whose duty it would be to 
see that acquaintance among members and guests be properly 
promoted at meetings. 

Statistical Subjects 

The reports indicated that substantial progress is being made 
in building up a lot of statistics of value to the folding box in- 
dustry. By- the time of the next meeting it is expected that a 
start may be made with charts showing folding box operations, 
somewhat in parallel with those now shown for the Paperboard 
and Container Groups. 

Trade Customs 

Progress is being made in formulating a set of trade customs 
for the Folding Box Group. H. C. Stevenson, Chairman of the 
Committee on Trade Customs and Practices, is making a special 
study of this feature and will submit recommendations, probably 
at the next meeting. 

Shipment of Folding Boxes in Corrugated and Solid Fibre 

Shipping Containers 

Inquiry was made as to the extent members of the Group are 
using corrugated and solid fibre shipping containers in packing 
and shipping folding boxes. It developed that practically all mem- 
bers are using some, while a number are using the fibre con- 
tainer almost exclusively. 

It was urged that members give further consideration in their 
own plants to the use of fibre containers for all of their ship- 
ments, thereby taking advantage of the lighter weight container 
and the many economies found in its use. 


General Meeting of the Three Groups 

President Fletcher M. Durbin called the meeting to order at 
9:45 A. M. The first subject on the program was the Executive 
Committee’s report, which was submitted by the President. This 
report contained a resume of the Committee's recommendations, 
including the following items: Statement regarding the Finances 
of the Association; Suggestion that Members Use the Facilities 
of the New York Office to the Fullest Extent; Recommenda- 
tions on Applications for Membership; Suggested Participation 
in Cost Division of the Label, Folding Box & Lithographing 
Industries; Use of Association Insignia, “P. I. A.” on Members’ 
Letterheads, and Other Stationery; etc. 


Election of New Members 


The following companies were unanimously elected to mem- 
bership: J. G. Cherry Company, Tama, Iowa; Kieffer Paper 
Mills, Ewing, Ind.; The Marion Paper Company, Marion, Ind. ; 














The Pynetree Paper Company, Gordon, Ga.; The Richardson. 
Taylor Printing Company, Cincinnati, O. 

In the matter of membership, President Durbin stated that the 
officers of the Association have set as their goal and ambition 
the securing of 100 per cent membership of all eligible com. 
panies. It was pointed out that non-members are reaping the 
benefits from the Association which is supported by member. 
companies. He requested that members endeavor, not only up. 
til the meeting but thereafter, to urge those who are elizible to 
come into the Association. 

General Manager’s Report 

General Manager Browder reported upon the principal actiyi. 
ties of the Association during the past two months, mentioning 
particularly the following subjects: Membership; Additions to 
Association Staff; Research and Laboratory Reports; Activities 
of Wood Interests; Sales Promotion and Publicity. 


Reports of Group Vice-Presidents 
Of particular interest to the general meeting were the reports 
of the Vice-President covering the group meetings held on the 
previous day. These reports to the general meeting served to 
inform all members of the various activities of the individual 
groups; and this feature will be continued at future meetings. 


Sales Promotion Committee’s Report 

Chairman J. P. Brunt, of the Sales Promotion Committee, 
submitted an interesting report of accomplishments in extending 
the use of corrugated and solid fibre boxes and folding cartons. 
He also gave an outline of activities to be pursued during the 
coming year. 

« . Report of John L. Barchard 

John L. Barchard, who was appointed at the November meet- 
ing to represent the Association at the National Distribution Con- 
ference, under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, held in Washington, D. C., December 
15-16, 1925, submitted an interesting and instructive report. The 
National Distribution Conference, Mr. Barchard explained, was 
initated to examine processes of distribution of the products of 
industry and conditions vitally affecting them. The purposes 
were to bring about better understanding; to attain efficiency; 
to reduce obvious wastes and abate unwarranted criticism due 
te misconception. 

A few of the more important feaapes of the sepoct . were: 

1. The present methods of distribution have been developed 
by economic forces and fundamentally are sound; 

2. Wasteful practices as they exist are not inherent in the 
present machinery of distribution; but arise through human fail- 
ings, such as lack of definite organized information and the im- 
perfection of performance which characterizes alike, producer, 
manufacturer and distributor. nme 

3. Market prices must include cost of production and of es- 
sential services with reasonable profits if reductions are not mere- 
ly to be temporary. wpe 

Mr. Barchard further reported that the conference had been 
attended by about 250 representatives from all lines of industry. 
His report was received with interest and it was the sense of 
the meeting that it should be reproduced in full and a ccpy fur- 
nished to each member. This will be done. 

Mr. Barchard was tendered a vote of thanks for having repre- 
sented -the Association at the Conference and for the compre- 
hensive report thereof which he submitted. =o=8 8 


Report of Committee on Trade Customs 

Chairman H. C. Stevenson reported for the Committee on 
Trade Customs and Practices. The work of this committee is 
well under .way and a further report -is to be submitted at the 
next meeting. 

In addition to Trade Customs, the Committee -is also giving 
consideration to a Code of jEthics for the industry. 

In reference to the subject of ethics in business, President 
Durbin.made the follewing remark: = , 

(Continued on_page 67) 
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Biggs Globe and Cylinder 
Rotary Bleaching Boilers 
have become known in every 
part of the world as standard 
paper-plant equipment. Re- 
peated installations indicate 
very positively the complete 
satisfaction of our old cus- 
tomers. 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO. 
AKRON, 20, OHIO 


ATTERBURY BROS. 
(INCORPORATED) 
WOOD PULP, RAGS AND PAPER 
STOCK, FRENCH CASEINE 
145 NASSAU STREET (Potter Bidg) NEW YORK 


PAPER TESTS | 


in Accordance wh J. iP 
Standard 


Olle — Paper — Sart w Airepttoret 
Mechanical, Chemical and 


Electrical, 
ee TESTING LABORATORIES 
Se. & East Ead Ave, New York 


STANDARD PAPER CO. 


BOX BOARDS 
AND BRISTOLS 
KALAMAZOO 33 


TANKS 


Blow Pits, Acid Storage Tanks, Vats, Etc. 
Send us your specifications for prompt shipment 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


MICHIGAN 


WIECKERT COGS 


aple 
wit. crane THE STRAIN 
WEAR LONGER 


WIECKERT LUMBER CO. 


Come of All Kinds 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


FELTS 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 
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The 


ST. REGIS PAPER 
COMPANY 


Daily Capacity 
425 TONS 


Newsprint, Catalog 
Directory Papers 
Butchers Manila 
Packers Oiled Manila 


General Sales Office 
49 Wall St., New York 


620-621 McCormick Bldg. F; ? 
TL ‘armers mt iy. 


GATTI a STOCK CORPORATION 
42nd St., New York 


Paper a Woolen Mfrs.’ Supplies 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


Warehouse—Hoboken, N. J. Branch Office—Holyeke, Mass 


Salomon Bros.&Co. 
All Grades dias “a Paper Stock 
Sie 


200 
COTTON WASTE 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 





NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 13, 1926 











SUMMARY 
OEE Sg kcciae cies nears beenwes 132 cs. 
RE en er eee ree: 54 bls. 
i Peer 
EEE. <6c0n cies <pnankue 359 rolls, 107 bls. 
Printing paper ........ 183 rolls, 80 bls., 582 cs. 
OE ea an 7 bis., 3 cs. 
et Se wae cena eile 9 
Decalcomania paper 
i PE cswonesss 


Surface coated paper 
Baryta coated paper . 
Gold coated paper ... 
EEE Cinkandn ke ahgcn tn oh) én tne nee 
Drawing paper 


eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ey 


ET <a bn och ees belunhi chic bes sen 
Parchment paper 
Shelf paper 
Paper tubes 
Straw board 
Miscellaneous 


CIGARETTE PAPER 

F. P. Gaskell & Co., La Savoie, Havre, 20 cs. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., La Savoie, Havre, 
16 cs. 

The Surbrug Co., La Savoie, Havre, 2 cs. 

Standard Products Corp., La Savoie, Havre, 
36 cs. 
P. J. Schweitzer, Pres. Van Buren, Marseilles, 


58 cs. 
-WALL PAPER 


F. J. Emmerich, Mauretania, Penthamaten, 1 ble. 

y 3. Emmerich, Carmania, Liverpool, 24 bls. 

R. F. Downing & Co., Minnetonka, London, 29 
bls. 

PAPER HANGINGS 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnetonka, London, 
97 blis., 29 cs. 

w. H. Ss. had & Co., Barbadian, London, 5 
bls. 


. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Celtic, Liverpool, 1 ble. 
. Dodman, jr., Inc., Carmania, Liverpool, 
bis. 

. Haynes & Co., Carmania, Liverpool, 1 ble. 
R. Trading Corp., Novian, Antwerp, 194 


NEWS PRINT 
E. C. Palmer -& Co., Hannover, Bremen, 107 


“ 
* mIOR >>” ; 
SPAM 


Pa 


bls. 

Chemical National Bank, Hannover, Bremen, 
275 rolls. 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., Burgerdyk, 


Rotterdam, 84 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 

Burroughs Welcome & Co., Barbadian, Lon- 
don, 2.bls. 

Japan Paper Co., 
cs. 

Perry, Ryer & Co., Carmania, Glasgow, 68 cs. 

P. C. Zuhlke, Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 21 cs. 

Oxford University Press, Celtic, Liverpool, 8 cs. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Carmania, Liverpool, 


37 cs. 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., 
9 rolls. 
C. Steiner, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 66 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Berlin, Bremen, 45 cs. 
Maurice O’Meara , Berlin, Bremen, 273. cs. 
Maurice O’Meara Co., Hannover, Bremen, 76 
rolls, 46 cs. 
National City Bank, Hannover, Bremen, 78 bls., 


98 rolls. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Novian, Antwerp, 34 cs. 
PACKING PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 7 bls. 
Globe Shipping Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 3 cs. 
FANCY PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Mauretania, South- 
ampton, 19 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, Berlin, Bremen, 4 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, Hannover, Bremen, 8 cs. 
BASIC PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Novian, Antwerp, 86 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
C. Zuhlke, Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 60 cs. 
B. Puttman, Pit Antwerp, 26 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 


14 cs. 
! BARYTA COATED PAPER 
F. Henjes, Jr., Berlin, Bremen, 4 cs. 


Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 18 


Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 





Globe Shipping Co., Berlin, Bremen, 20 cs. 
American Express Co., Ber.in, Bremen, 86 cs. 
GOLD COATED PAPER 
C. B. Richard & Co., Hannover, Bremen, 3 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
E. Fougera & Co., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 94 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 

don, 12 cs. : 
H, Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Barbadian, Lon- 


don, 3 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 


don, 3 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Londonier, Antwerp, 13 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 38 


cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
S. Gilbert, Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 9 cs. 
S. Gilbert, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 9 cs. 
Baldwin Universal Co., Carmania, Liverpool, 


11 cs, 
TRACING PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Hannover, Bremen, 19 cs. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 
S. Gilbert, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 5 cs. 
S. Gilbert, Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 6 cs. 
Boucher Cork Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 1 cs. 


SHELF PAPER 
B. Illfelder, Blommersd Whees Rotterdam, 4 cs. 
PAPER BE 
H. de Maguinn, La Savoie, es 16 cs, 
H. de Maguinn, Paris, Havre, 11 cs. 
PAPER SPOOLS 
J. I. Bernitz, Hannover, Bremen, 74 cs. 
STRAW BOARD 
A. Vuyck, Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 668 rolls. 
A. Vuyck, Veendam, otterdam, 318 rolls. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
je ~~ Co., La Savoie, Havre, 2 cs. 
udson Freight Forwarding Co., La Savoie, 
nore, 13 cs. 
Schmidt, Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 1 cs. 
TE Goodwin & Co., Blommersdyk, Rotter- 


dam, 9 rolls. 
se Ryer & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 44 
rolls. 


H. D. Catty & Co., Pittsburgh, Antw 
National City Bank, United States > 
gen, 366 rolls. 
ee S. Walton & Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 
s. 


International Forwarding Co. 
dam, 87 cs., 6 bls. 

C. H. Boulin, Paris, Havre, 23 cs. 

Titan Shipping Co., Paris, Havre, 22 cs. 

Du Pont Cellophane Co., Paris, Havre, 2 cs. 

The Surbrug Co., Paris, Havre, 15 cs. 

Standard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 139 cs. 

P. H. Petry & Co., Paris, Havre, 10 cs. 

A. C. Dodman, jr., Inc., Paris, Havre, 2 cs. 

F, J. Emmerich & ‘Co., Paris, Havre, 24 bls. 

Heemsoth, Basse & Co., Burgerdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 11 pgs. 

L. H. Schmidt, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 1 cs. 

RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
dam, 41 bls. rags. 

M. Maier Papermill Supply Co., Blommersdyk, 
Rotterdam, 87 bls. rags. 

Garfield National Bank, Blommersdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 36 bis. rags. 

American Woolstock Corp., Blommersdyk, Rot- 
terdam, 136 bls. rags. 

Atterbury & McKelvey, 
dam, 43 bls. rags. 

Philadelphia National Bank, Clara, Venice, 28 
bls. rags. 

Union National Bank, Clara, Venice, 76 bls. 


, Veendam, Rotter- 


Blommersdy k, Rotter- 


Blommersdyk, Rotter- 


ra 

Tecan & Metals National Bank, Clara, 
Venice, 170 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Londonier, 
+ abgging. 

Butterworth & Co., Inc., Londonier, Antwerp, 

47 ee bagging. 

— Manfg. Co., Londenier, Antwerp, 111 bls. 


Londonier, Antwerp, 42 


Antwerp, 36 


baggin: 

a Maier Papermill Supply Co., Idaho, Antwerp, 
24 bis. waste. 

Hanson & Orth, Luxpalile, Oran, 3097 bls. pa- 
per stock. 


. < York Trust Co., Cornish Point, Leith, 
4 Tags. 
New York Trust Co., Cornish Point, Leith, 


68 bis. bagging. , 
M. Snedeker’ Corp., Cornish Point, Belfast, 55 
bls. rags. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 








Brown Bros. 
bis. rags. 
State Bank, United States, Copenhagen, 425 bjs, 
bagging. 
B. f 


& Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 83 


Kaplan, Carmania, Liverpool, 12 bls. 
rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Carmania, Liverpool, 
77 bis. rags. 

Chemical National Bank, Veendam, Rotterdam, 
11 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., 


Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 168 
~ bagging. 


J. Keller Co., Inc., Burgerdyk, Amsterdam, 
sa" ‘bis. rags. 
Keller Co., Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 


198 bis, rags. 

H. Lichtenstein, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 6 bls, 
rags. 

G. M. Graves Co., Barbadian, London, 131 bis. 
waste paper. 

Chemical National Bank, Berlin, Bremen, 34 bjs, 
rags. 

G. Strauss, Berlin, Bremen, 33 bls. rags 

a City Bank, Berlin, Bremen, 91 bis. 

= H. Abenheimer, Berlin, Bremen, 218 bls, 
ra 

Betccsen Bros. & Co., Berlin, Bremen, 50 bis. 
bagging. 

oyal Manfg. Co., 
thread waste. 

The State Bank, 


Novian, Antwerp, 26 bis. 
Hannover, Bremen, 115 bis. 


ra 
“¢ J. Keller Co., Inc., Hannover, Bremen, 43 


bis. rags. 


Equitable Trust Co., 
bls. rags. 


National City Bank, Hannover, Bremen, 20 bis. 


Hannover, Bremen, 356 


Th 
he Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Ala, Rotterdam, 41 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ala, Rotterdam, 58 bls. 


bagging: ; 
Abenheimer, Ala, Rotterdam, 114 bis. 


ra 
emanate. Scott & Courtney, Ala, Rotterdam, 
150 bls. rags. 


P. Berlowitz, Ala, Rotterdam, 47 bls. rags. 
G. W. Millar & Co., Inc., Ala, Rotterdam, 266 
bls. rags. 


tle & Overton, Inc., Hanover, Bremen, 20 
bls. rags. 


Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Hannover, 
Bremen, 185 bls. rags. 


OLD ROPE 
a Bros. & Co., Londonier, Antwerp, 70 
s. 


Brown Bros. & Co., Idaho, Hull, 67 coils. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Luxpalile, Algiers, 112 


coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 
165 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 39 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 51 
coils. 

= J. Keller Co., Inc., Veendam, Rotterdam, 35 
coils. 

poem Bros. & Co., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 245 
coils. 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., Hannover, 
Bremen, 68 coils. 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., Barbadian, 


London, 74 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Exeter City, Bristol, 76 


coils. 
MANILA ROPE 
Ellermans’ Wilson Line, Minnetonka, London, 
77 coils, 


New York Cordage Co., Novian, Antwerp, 167 
coils. 


New York Cordage Co., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 


103 coils. 
New York Cordage Co., Idaho, Antwerp, 102 
coils. 
United Fruit Co., Idaho, Antwerp, 13 coils. 
N ROPE 
New York Cordage Co., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 


4 rolls. 
De Grauw, Aymar & Co., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 


63 coils. 
MANILA HEMP ROPE 
Manufacturers Trust Co., Pres. Van Buren, Ma- 


nila, 338 pgs. 
WOOD PULP = 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Hannover, Bremen, 2075 
bls. wood pulp. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., United States, Oslo, 
2200 bis. kraft pulp. 

Chase agen Bank, United States, Oslo, 
bls. wood pulp. 


520 bls. 


Rotterda! 
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tral Union Trust Co., 
oo wood pulp. 
French- a wood pulp Corp., 
Ss. W 
Rotterdam, 7 cod Pe 


A. Kramer & Co "Vecuien. Rotterdam, 400 


United States, Oslo, 
Burgerdyk, 


~— Hansa Co., Ala, Rotterdam, 400 bags, 20,300 
a. CASEIN 


Atterbury Bros., Inc., Halesius, Buenos Aires, 
834 bags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 13, 1926 


Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Malmen, Gothenburg, 
1792 bls. kraft pulp. 


G. W. Wheelwright Paper Co., Barbadian, Lon- 
don, 28 bis. wast 


Brown Bros. rt. Barbadian, London, 195 
coils old r 


ope. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., West Harcuvar, Ger- 
many, 45 bls. rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 13, 1926 


E. H. Bailey & Co., Cornish Point, 
cs. paper. 

D. I. Murphy, Luxpalile, 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 


Leith, 67 


Oran, 125 bis. rags. 
Luxpalile, Algiers, 3 


bls. ra 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Tomalva, Rotterdam, 
62 bis. rags. 
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Castle & Overton, Inc., Hog Island, Italy, 1 ble. 


rags. 
Pestle & Overton, Inc., London Exchange, Lon- 
don, 55 bls. paperstock. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., London Exchange, Lon- 
~~ F 321 bis. rags. 


Keller Co., Inc., Skaneland, Valencia, 70 
bls. ra ags. 


- J. Keller Co., Inc., Luxpalile, Oran, 153 bls, 
ra 


e J. Keller Co., Inc., Luxpalile, Algiers, 592 
bls. rags. * 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 13, 1926 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Riol, Hamburg, 56 bls. 


BOSTON IMPORTS bis. 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 13, 1926 


W. Schall & Co., Barbadian, London, 159 bls. 
rags. 25 bis. rags. 


rags. 


bls. ra 
Cast > 
bis. rags. 


PAPERBOARD INDUSTRIES MEET 
(Continued from page 64) 


“Every member of our Association has occasion almost 
daily to inflict some discipline upon himself. We might find 
some help if we had a proper Code, to which we were committed 
and in which we faithfully believed, so that we might proceed 
with assurance and with the knowledge tbat similiar principles 
were guiding the policies of the members. 

“I have said to Mr. Stevenson that his committee, and espe- 
cially Mr. Stevenson, the Chairman, is charged not only with 
working up a Code of Ethics and a system of principles and 
practices for the conduct of our industry, but that we felt he, 
and in other years his successors, must keep before the Groups 
at every meeting the question of trade practices, pointing out and 
bringing up for discussion and criticism those practices which 
seem to be injurious. Then perhaps we can reach that state of 
confidence in each other, by which our affairs with our customers 
and with each other may be placed upon such a high plane that 
many annoying and injurious happenings will be avoided. Ques- 
tions of over-run, warehousing, the period through which we 
will sell in advance—all of these things on which we have to 
have common bases—are within the purview of this committee. 
I hope at every meeting this committee will give us a sermon 
on business conduct. 

‘At the New York meeting I was able to read to you some 
remarks that Judge Gary had made before the Iron and Steel 
Institute. Fortunately a few days ago Mr. Gardner called to 
my attention a report submitted recently in England by a Com- 
mission or Committee that had been sent to America to discover 
why it was that American producers, manufacturers and business 
men in general, seemed to get along better than in England. A 
large part of that Committee’s report consists of advice to Brit- 
ish manufacturers and distributors to organize trade associations 
and, unsuccessful as we may appear in this industry, the Britisher 
thinks we are doing rather well and better than under the kind 
of trade co-operation carried on in England. Is it not significant 
that the intelligent business men of England spreading their ac- 
tivities over the world, turn to us and find in our associations a 
recommendation to carry back to their associates in England as 
a means of tying themselves more closely together; getting better 
trade practices and, in short supplying a method by which they 
can bind themselves together in united effort?” 


Research Committee’s Report 


Chairman F. J. Kress reported that the Research Committee 
had had three meetings since its appointment in November. A 
Progress report was submitted on the following research activi- 
ties now being carried on under the direction of the Committee: 
1. Bending Quality and Test of Board; 2. Adhesive for Varnish- 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Sinsinawa, Italy, 565 
a & Overton, Inc., Hornfels, 
& Overton, Inc., 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Seattle Spirit, 


baggin 

ey re Keller Co., Inc., 
bis. oo 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Wildwood, Germany, 257 


Honduras, Hamburg, 42 


Bremen, 669 
Timavo, Turkey, 470 » castle & Overton, Inc., Coldbrook, France, 196 
is, rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., ——, 
bls. rags. 


Hamburg, Germany, 107 


ed Board; 3. All-Sulphate Liners; 4. New Three-Piece Box; 5. 
Moisture and Grease-proof Paper; 6. Green Algae in Water Sup- 
ply; 7. Sealing Adhesives Other than Silicate; 8. Hydroiloid Pro- 
cess. Following the report of the Research Committee, President 
Durbin introduced Dr. E. R. Weidlein, Director of the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, at which the Asso- 
ciation maintains an industrial fellowship. Dr. Weidlein gave a 
most interesting talk in which he emphasized the need for science 
in industry. He recited instances in which the Institute had made 
important discoveries, of great value to the Associations and 
individuals maintaining fellowships at the Institute. His state- 
ments were well received and met with applause. 


Statistical Committee’s Report 

Chairman Hankins reported for the Statistical Committee, mem- 
tioning the action of the several groups with respect to statisti- 
cal subjects of interest to the individual groups. 

The Committees’ detailed report was submitted by Mr. Grafton 
Whiting, Statistician, whose explanation of the statistical charts 
and summaries was received with interest. 

Dr. E. O. Merchant, the Association’s Economist, gave a report 
cn the subject of “General Business Conditions and the Paper- 
board Industries.” In this presentation he referred to charts de- 
picting basis conditions in the paperboard and container industries, 
as well as other charts showing the trends in several basic indus- 


tries. A feature of his report was the boxwood production fore- 
cast for 1926. 


Expression of Sympathy to T. D. Griley 
The President announced that T. D. Griley, of The Fairfield 
Paper Company, Baltimore, Ohio, a charter member, was unable 
to he at the meeting because of rather serious illness. The meet- 
ing directed that a telegram be sent to Mr. Griley, expressing the 


sympathy of members and the hope that he would speedily re- 
cover. = 


Exhibit of Motion Picture Film 

T‘ursuant to arrangements made with the Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, a member of the Association, there was exhibited an indus- 
trial film entitled, “The Story of a Glass Bottle.” The film de- 
picted the history of the glass bottle industry, and showed in min- 
utest detail the collecting and assembling of the raw materials 
and their fabrication into the finished article. The film was edu- 
cational, instructive and intensely interesting. One part of particu- 
lar interest was the packing of glass bottles in fiber boxes. 

Announcement was made -that the next meeting of the Associa+ 
tion will be held in New York City on the following dates: 

Tuesday, March 23—Meeting of Standing and Executive Coim- 
mittees. 

Wednesday, March 24—Meeting of the Individual Groups. 

Thursday, March 25—General Meeting of the Three Groups, 















































New York Market Review 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1926. 


During the past week, trading in the local paper market was 
quite active, and the demand for the various grades of paper was 
~ fairly satisfactory. The spring buying movement is expected to be 
in full swing within a short time, and the sales organizations of the 
leading paper houses are generally optimistic. 

Demand for news print continues heavy and prices are being well 
maintained. According to the News Print Service Bureau, New 
York city newspapers carried about 13 per cent more advertising 
last month than in January, 1925, and 11 per cent more than in 
January, 1923. There were 13 per cent more pages of advertising 
znd reading matter in these papers in January, 1926, than in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

The various grades of paper board continue in request. Spot 
supplies of box board are in particularly good demand. Fine papers 
are still active and innumerable small orders are coming in from 
the printers. Conditions in the coarse paper market are also favor- 
able and a general expansion of business is anticipated. 


Mechanical Pulp 


In the ground wood market, a greater demand has been exper- 
ienced than the accumulations have been able to take care of, 
and, as a direct result, prices are very firm. The quotations on 
Scandinavian ground wood are still considerably higher than the 
quotations on American pulp. Domestic ground wood is selling at 
from $28 to $32 per ton, f.o.b., mill, while imported is quoted at 
from $35 to $40 a ton, ship side. 


Chemical Pulp 


The chemical pulp market is in a particularly strong position at 
present, and higher prices may be expected in the near future if 
consumption increases materially. England is reported to have pur- 
chased Scandinavian pulp largely for 1927 delivery. Purchasing 
of Scandinavian pulp for United States account for next year 
consisted mostly of kraft pulp. There is some talk of an advance 
in the price of No. 1 bleached sulphite, which is at present being 
quoted at $4.00 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., pulp mill. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Old rope is in good request and prices on all grades rule very 
firm. The dealers are anticipating an increased demand from the 
mills when the spring buying season sets in. Buyers are also dis- 
playing more interest in bagging. Offerings, however, are scarce, 
and prices well maintained. 


Rags 

The domestic rag situation is fairly good and it is anticipated that 
the paper mills will be in a position to take on larger quantities 
within a short time. The imported rag market is rather slow and 
prices are still more or less nominal. With the approach of the 
spring buying season, however, the rag market should, undoubtedly, 
become more active. 

Waste Paper 

Most of the interest in the waste paper market is being concen- 
trated on the lower grades. The board mills are busy and are con- 
suming waste paper in good volume. Book paper and old kraft 
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paper continues steady and prices are being well maintained, 
Ledger stock is practically unchanged. 


Twine 
While the twine market is in a fairly strong position, prices haye 
been inclined to fluctuate slightly. Most of the trading during the 


past week was along routine lines, but close observers of the market 
express the view that a general expansion is due in the near future 


Bad Weather Handicapped Boston Trade 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., February 15, 1926.—For the first time in many 
years a bit of New England weather practically put all business is 
this section, including the paper business, out of commission 
the past ten transportation has been away off schedule 
throughout New England territory and the men on the road have 
found it almost impossible to make the rounds. 

Fine grade houses report plenty of business but find it hard to 
make deliveries. The printing industry is making constant demands 
for supplies from the fine grades houses and from the orders ahead 
it looks as though good business in this branch of the trade will 
continue right through the spring months. 
tor some time. 


For 
days 


Prices have not changed 


With better business reported in the general industries kraft seem 
to have taken an upward turn with some good sized orders coming 
in recently. Prices are firm and no changes are looked for right 
away. Just now the healthiest demands are coming from the shoe 
and clothing trades that are getting out their spring orders and 
wrappings and kraft are being used in large amounts. 

Raw stock dealers report better business than they have had for 
weeks. The demand seems to be rather wide and the mills appear 
to be coming into the market at last. It is considered a “forced” 
market. It was predicted some time ago that this condition would 
finally be brought about. Despite the increased business the prices 
do not seem to have advanced any. 

The box board men report good business but like other branches 
of the business are tied up on deliveries. A wide variety of boxes 
are being called for by the various industries and this business will 
continue, box board dealers say, for several weeks. 





Pacific News Print Mills Incorporate 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., February 12, 1926—The Pacific News Print 
Mills is a new incorporation in Oregon, with a capital stock of 
$100,000. The incorporators are James H. Rowan, of Longview, ' 
Washington; T. B. Handley and Viloet A. Johnson of Portland. 
Permanent plans for the company are not yet available except that 
it is to be a progressive enterprise, engaged in constructing and 
managing pulp and paper mills. 


Trade Associates in Southern Resorts 
Among the Philadelphia trade associates now in the Southern 
winter resorts, or who contemplate making the South their vaca 
tion destination, are John Datz and Simon Walter, head of S. 
Walter, Inc., who will leave this week for a two weeks rest in the 
Cuban isles in the vicinity of Havana. A returned traveler from 
the Sunny South is President George W. Ward of the D. L. Ward 

Company, who has been vacationing in Nassau, Bahama. 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN MAINE 
Largest Cruising House in America 


Don’t Guess at Important Matters 


BOWSHER’S SPEED or MOTION 
INDICATOR is indispensable 


io a UNIFORM spend ef machinery, and 
is one ot the most PROFITABLE little devices. ever 
put in a mill. Will pay for itself in 30 days. Dial 
12 in. in diameter. Weight, 10 Ibs. 


The N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


B. M. BAXTER & CO. 


Engineering Service for Paper Mills 
PULP PAPER BOXBOARD POWER 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CLEVELAND, O. 

400 Lindquis: Bldg. $716 Euclid Ave. 


MUIRHEAD and MANSFIELD 


601 Fifth Avenue New Yerk City 
Board Mill Production Service 
Standardised Furnishes and Costs 
Production Quality Problems 
A New Service based on twenty-five years’ Practioal Experience 


JAMES L. CAREY 


Paper Mill Architect and Engineer 
208 North Laramie Avenue, Chicago 
Cable Address: 


Codes: ABC Sth 
JASCAR, Chicago 


Weeern Unica 


RALPH W. FANNON 


Engineer 
GREEN BAY, WIscor WISCONSIN 
ELIMINATION OF W. OF CcOosTS 
REPORTS AXD AND VALUATIONS Sasront ale AND CONSTRUCTION 
OPERATING PROBLEMS PLANT IMPROVEMENTS 
“Am Engineering Service Based Upon Actual Operating Experience” 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 
316 Hudson Street, New York City 


PAPER: Microscopical, physical and chemical tests. Complete 
laboratories. Constant standard conditions. 

WOODPULP: Sampling, weighing, and moisture determinations by 
own staff at New York and Philadelphia. Special arrangements 
for other ports. 


Approved chemists to American Paper and Pulp Association and 
merican Association of Woodpulp Importers. e 


D. MANSON SUTHERLAND, Jr. 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 
Broad Street Bank Building Trenton, N. J. 
SPECIAL FIBRE PRODUCTS AND WATERPROOFING COMPOSITIONS 
PROCESSES FORMING AND DRYING MACHINES 
HOMOGENEOUS BOAR 


UTILIZATION OF WASTE FIBRES 
PURIFICATION OF EFFLUENTS 
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FREDERICK L. SMITH 
PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
527 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


STEBBINS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
Watertown, New York 


Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed Linings 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 


KARL A. LEFREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


171 Madisea Ave., New York City 


C. C. HOCKLEY 
Censalting Engineer 
Paper & Fulp Mills Room 1237, Northwest Bank Bldg. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


. Penn Paper and Stock Company 


PACKERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


WASTE PAPER 


240 N. FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Recording Instruments 


for Pressure, Liquid Level, Temperature, Humidity, 
Time, Motion, Speed, Electrical Units, etc. 


HAYTON PUMP and BLOWER CO. 


APPLETON, WIS. 


Centrifugal and Triplex Pumps 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Designing Pumps to Fit All Our Specialey 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
; Wednesday, February 17, 1926. 
During the past week there were no important changes in the 


local chemical market. The volume of sales, however, compared 
favorably with the amount reported in the previous week. Con- 
tract withdrawals have been moving in a satisfactory manner. The 
spot demand has been generally well maintained in all sections 
of the chemical industry, and prices are holding up to previous- 
ly reported levels. 

BLANC FIXE—Conditions in the blanc fixe market are prac- 
tically unchanged. Both the pulp and powder are in fair request 
for prompt shipment. Orders from the paper mills for future 
requirements are rather scarce at present. Prices are unaltered. 
The pulp is selling at from $60 to $64 a ton, and the powder at 
from 3% to 4% cents a pound, in barrels, car lots, at works ac- 
cording to grade. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Trading in the bleaching powder 
market has been excellent and producers are reported to be well 
sold ahead on contract. This satisfactory condition is expected 
to prevail for some time. Prices are generally well maintained. 
Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2 to $2.40 per 100 pounds, in 
large drums at works. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The caustic soda market is displaying con- 
siderable activity and the rate of movement of supplies against 
contract has been above normal. Spot business was mostly rou- 
tine during the week and prices are reported to have been shaded 
in some instances. Quotations on caustic soda range from $3.10 
to $3.15 per 100 pounds, at works. Spot car lots are selling at 
from $3.20 to $3.25 per 100 pounds. 

CASEIN.—Domestic and foreign casein are both in good re- 
quest and the market is very steady. Coarse ground domestic 
casein is in exceptionally good demand and the price for this 
product has been advanced % cent per pound. Contract with- 
drawals have been fairly heavy. Domestic casein is now sell- 
ing at from 13 to 14 cents a pound, according to grade, and im- 
ported casein is quoted at 1314 cents a pound, all in bags. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is in a sound position. 
The demand for domestic clay is steady and a fair amount of 
spot business has been transacted of late. Imported casein is 
also displaying strength, although offerings are limited. Domestic 
washed clay is quoted at $8 a ton, at mine, and pulverized at $10 
a ton. Imported china clay is selling at from $13 to $22 a ton, 
ship side. 

CHLORINE.—Firmness still prevails in the chlorine market 
and producers are well sold up. Prices are very steady and con- 
tract withdrawals are going forward in good volume. Prospects 
for further expansion in the chlorine industry are very favorable. 
The present quotation for chlorine is 4 cents a pound, in tanks, 
or multi-unit cars, at works, on contract orders. The spot quota- 
tion is half a cent higher. 

ROSIN.—Only a limited amount of transactions were reported 
in the rosin market during the week although the present lull in 
trading is felt to be only temporary. There are said to be 
a good volume of inquiries in the market and business is bound 
to improve in the near future. At the naval stores, rosin is 
quoted at-from $14.40 to $14.60 per 280 pounds ship shape in barrels. 
in barrels. 

SALT CAKE.—Business was active in the salt cake market, 
many of the large paper mills being engaged in replenishing 
their stocks. Contract withdrawals have been brisk and prices 
are being well maintained. Salt cake is quoted at from $17 to $20 
a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is decidedly firm, and the 
demand on contract is excellent. Prices are being well main- 
tained and there is little evidence of shading. The spot market 
continues along routine lines. Contract quotations, in car lots, 


at works, per 100 pounds are as follows: In bulk, $1.25; in bags, 
$1.38, and in barrels, $1.63. 


STARCH.—Demand from the paper mills for starch continues 
on routine lines and prices show little variation. Contract with. 
drawals are normal and offerings are about sufficient to take care 
of immediate requirements. Special paper makers starch is quoted 
at $3.32 per 100 pounds, in bags and barrels and this price jg 
expected to prevail for some time. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—While the market for sulphate 
of alumina is not particularly active, this product is moving along 
more or less routine lines to the paper mills, mostly against stand. 
ing contracts. Sulphate of alumina is selling at from $2 to $205 
per 100 pounds for the iron free, in bags, at works, in car lots, 
and at from $1.40 to $1.45 for commercial grades. 


SULPHUR.—The sulphur market is exhibiting a healthy tone. 
Demand continues to expand and contract withdrawals are moy- 
ing in an excellent manner. Consumption is steadily increasing, 
Sulphur is still selling at from $15 to $16 a ton, in bulk, at mine, 
and from $20 to $21 a ton, shipside. 


TALC.—No radical changes have taken place in the talc mar- 
ket and trading is proceeding in a normal way. Contract with- 
drawals are fairly satisfactory. Talc is quoted at from $16 to 
$18 a ton, at eastern mines, according to grade. 


Timber Limit Leases Opposed 


The Provincial Government has postponed the sale of leases 
for 4,200 square miles of timber limits, located in five sections of 
the province, due to the Opposition in the Legislative Assembly 
having not only registered strong protests against the sale, but 
having declared that if they succeed to power they would cancel 
the leases. 

Armand Crepeau, Conservative member for Sherbrooke, called 
attention to the fact that it would be well to delay the sale by 
reason of the admissions of the provincial secretary in the matter 
of the Quebec Official Gasette. The Hon. Mr. David had stated 
in answer to a question that the extra of the Quebec Official 
Gazette, bearing date of January 9, in which issue the sale was 
advertised, was printed only on January 14, and distributed on 
January 16, and as the date of the sale was fixed for February 
13, the delay of thirty days had not been observed. He {further 
stated that there was a sharp contradiction in the terms of the sale. 
In one case, it was stated that it was necessary that existing mills 
he guaranteed sufficient raw material, so as to insure work for 
the workmen engaged in the business, and later on it was sought 
to force the purchaser to build new news print mfils. In one 
way, said Mr. Crepeau, companies of standing, with mills were 
eliminated, since they could not erect new mills, not having the 
need to do so, but merely wishing to have more wood; on the 
other hand, it meant that if the possession of the limits ment a 
new mill, the construction of such mill means competition of the 
mills in existence in their own territory. It might mean that the 
government desired to have new centers established, but what 
would such multiplication of industrial pulp and paper centers 
mean to the colonization? 

It may be stated that there are five blocks of limits which are 
to be offered for sale. The first block to be sold is that in the 
Gatineau River basin, some 200 square miles. The second block 
also is of some 200 square miles, in the basin of the Choumov- 
chouane; the third block is in the basin of the Peribonca, and 
comprises about 1,000 square miles. Block No. 4 is in the basins 
of the Gatineau and Ottawa Rivers, and has 1,800 square miles, 
and the fifth block is in the Mistassini, and comprises 1,000 square 
miles, and, in addition to the thousand miles, some water powers. 
It has been stated that the government is offering these blocks 
for sale at the request of certain existing pulp and paper com- 
panies, and that these are ready to comply with the terms o/ the 
proposed leases and erect new mills to manufacture the pulpwood 
into news print. 





